









































Of the Utmost Importance to 
EVER T BEADER 


PLEASE READ EVERY WORD! 


This magazine, Soviet Russia Today, is conducting a subscription cam- 
paign, the importance of which cannot possibly be overstated. The mini- 
mum quota is 4000 new subscribers. To date about 2000 have been received. 

Every possible inducement is offered to swell the total. A contest is 
being held with sensational prizes——a free trip to the Soviet Union for 
the winner, $100 in cash for second prize—many other substantial 
cash awards. 

For every subscription which you secure at $l you keep 25c as your 
commission. You get paid, well paid for all the work you do. And it is 
very easy to get people to subscribe to Soviet Russia Today. 

But of far greater importance than any prize or any commission, is the 
fact that every time you secure a new subscriber you make a new friend 
of the Soviet Union. Many of the foremost fighters for the defense of 
the Soviet Union in this country became so after reading our magazine. 

An anti-Soviet campaign of terrific intensity is being waged in this 
country. The whole Hearst press is devoted to it—while hundreds of 
other newspapers joinin. There is no limit to the lies they print, they 
do not hesitate to print fake photographs, to distort even the most fav- 
orable events. They slander the heroic Russian workers and farmers, 
they villify their great leaders, living and dead. 

Make no mistake. The very same elements who attack the Soviet Union, are 
the ones who seek to bring about Fascism here in America, try to suppress 
free speech. These enemies of the Soviet workers and farmers are the 
enemies of the American workers and farmers. Above all they want war! 

You as one individual can do important work. You can strike back and 
strike back hard. Take it upon yourself today to strike a blow at the 
enemy. Get new subscribers to Soviet Russia Today. 

Get a lot of subs, if you can. But whether you send in one—or five— 
or a hundred—get them now—send them in at once—before November lst. 
Help us reach our goal of 4000 new subscribers. 

There is nothing more important which you can do right now. If you 
sincerely recognize the role you can play in these historic times, if 
you hate Fascism with all your being, if you are willing to work and 
fight the immediate war danger, if you support the Soviet Peace Policy, 
if you understand what it means to you and yours that the Soviet Union is, 
then you will not fail, now, today to get as many new subscribers as you 
possibly can. 

Time is short. The need is urgent. We are in a fight—a hard fight. 
Help us win. It is your duty. 
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The November issue of Soviet Russia Today 
will be the most elaborate thing of its kind 
ever published. One hundred pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, it will be a keep-sake for 
all time. 

It will be in tremendous demand. We 
plan to print 100,000 copies—perhaps 
more. It will be the most powerful weapon 
to combat the lies and slanders of Hearst 
and other fascist warmakers. 

You can help spread the truth about 
the Soviet Union by ordering a bundle 
of this issue—sell them to your 
friends. Will you do this? Will you 
help? 

Just fill out the coupon below and 
rush it to us. Pay for the magazines now if 
you can. But we will trust you. 

Order a supply now. They will go like:hot 


— And you make 3c on every copy you 
sell. 


Features 
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Articles by Romain 

Rolland, Ernst Toller, D & °q A Ss U ai D L = 
‘ Martin Anderson 

Nexo, Heinrich Mann, 

Waldo Frank, Ilya Ehrenbourg, Harold J. Laski ai O WwW 

and many others. 








Soviet Russia Today 


Twenty pages of striking illustrations. A map = Broadway 

of the USSR, charts, graphs, photographs of nate esaee 

leading figures in the Soviet Union. Please send me a bundle of .......... copies of the big November issue as soon 
as issued. 
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Drawings by Franz Masereel, Jacob Burck, 1) | will pay for these within 30 days of receipt at 7c a copy. 
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EDWARD LAMB, who on page six of this issue 
refutes ex-Senator Robinson’s slander against 
the Soviet Union by quoting the gentleman from 
Indiana’s own remarks in Moscow, is a Toledo, 
Ohio, attorney. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG’S monthly letter from 
Moscow is a regular feature in Soviet Russia 
Today. 

PROF. WALTER C. CANNON’S contribution to 
our magazine is a transcript from a radio address 
given by the Harvard physiologist when he was 
in the Soviet Union. 

A. A. HELLER is a member of the editorial board 
of Soviet Russia Today. 

GRANVILLE HICKS, author of The Great Tra- 
dition and noted American critic, is at present 
completing a biography of John Reed. 

MYRA PAGE is at present at Commonwealth 
College, Arkansas, where she is giving a course 
in literature. 

JOHN BARNETT is an authority on agriculture 
both in the U.S. and the USSR. 

PIERRE COT was formerly French Minister of 
Aviation. Now Deputy from Savoy, he is a 
leader of the great Popular Front against facism 
in France. 

BLANCHE YURKA is one of the leading ac- 
tresses on the American stage. 

HENRY SHAPIRO, an American, is the first 
foreign citizen admitted to practise law in the 
Soviet Union. 

BENNETT IRVING conducts the Research 
Bureau for the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
PROF. R. MOSSE is Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Poitiersk, France. 

WALTER KANE recently returned from the 
USSR where he made a special study of the state 
farms. 


NATHAN H. KREN is a Soviet author. 


LEWIS COREY, whose letter on John Reed in our 
correspondence columns will interest all readers 
of Soviet Russia Today, is the author of The 
Rise of American Capitalism. 


J. N. GOLOS, head of World Tourists travel bu- 
reau, will personally conduct a tour of American 
visitors to the Soviet Union who are going to the 
USSR in time to witness the eighteenth anni- 
versary celebration of the Revolution. Mr. Golos 
will accompany the American visitors to Lenin- 
grade, Moscow, Dnieproges, Kharkov and Kiev. 
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A Famous Victory 


T may be remembered that when 

the debate on the Public Utilities 
Bill was raging in Congress, President 
Roosevelt was asked at a press confer- 
ence what was the significance of the 
Congressional defeat of his pet measure. 
Wearing his best presidential smile, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied in the satirical coup- 
let of the poet Southey on the battle of 
Blenheim: 


Why that I cannot tell, said he, 


But ’twas a famous victory. 


The President would no doubt be able 
to reply in the same vein if he were 
asked to state the significance of the 
protest sent by Washington to Moscow 
on August 25, charging the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with breach of promise. 


M OSCOW was supposedly “puzzled” 
by the American protest, which 
declared that the recent congress of the 
Communist International had “involved 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the United States” and was therefore 
in “flagrant violation of the pledge” 
given by the Soviet Government when it 
was recognized by the Government of 
the United States in November, 1933. 
Washington, in turn, was “surprised” by 
the promptness and bluntness of Mos- 
cow’s rejoinder that the Soviet Govern- 
ment could not “take upon itself and 
never has taken upon itself obligations 
of any sort with reference to the Com- 
munist International, that “there are 
contained no facts of any kind in your 
note which could be considered as a 
violation on the part of the Soviet 
Government of its obligations,” and that 
therefore the Soviet Government was 
“obliged to decline” the protest— 
“serious consequences” or no serious 
consequences. Neither Moscow nor 
Washington seemed to be either puz- 
bled or surprised by Secretary of State 
Hull’s ensuing statement, decidedly 
more conciliatory in tone, addressed to 
the world in general and nobody in 
particular. 


















Y that time it was generally agreed 

that the Washington protest was 
intended chiefly for domestic consump- 
tion; that it was, to quote the late 
Senator Huey Long, a “fake.” It was 
generally agreed that Mr. Roosevelt had 
attempted to appease the reactionaries 
on his own doorstep (read William 
Randolph Hearst & Co.) and steal the 
thunder from his G.O.P. adversaries at 
the expense of Moscow. The USSR, 
however, didn’t care to stand the ex- 
pense of Mr. Roosevelt’s politics, and if 
the Washington protest was “one of the 
strongest notes in recent diplomatic 
history,” the flat rejection of that pro- 
test by the Soviet Government was de- 
flationary in the extreme. This is our 
stand, take it or leave it, declared the 
Soviet rejoinder in substance. Appar- 
ently Washington preferred to take it, 
with Mr. Hull’s parting warning that 
unless the Soviet Government took upon 
itself obligations which it had already, 
in its reply, declined to consider, “the 
friendly and official relations between 
the two countries cannot but be seri- 
ously impaired.” 





Gabriel Over the White House 






HAT there are certain powerful 

reactionary forces at work in the 
United States to impair these “friendly 
and official relations” is a fact too 
blatant for the American Government 
to deny. As Ambassador Troyanovsky 
said: “I have even seen suggestions that 
our Government should somehow stop 
the activity of American organizations 
and American citizens in the United 
States.” But it was obvious, the Soviet 
ambassador added, that the USSR 
“will not interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of the United States in this or any 
other matter.” The surprising comment 
offered in the American press was that 
while the Soviet Union made certain 
pledges to the United States as condi- 
tions for recognition, these pledges 
were never considered to be mutual, 
and so the American Government is 
under no obligation to frown upon 
anti-Soviet activities on U. S. territory. 
Evidently we misread President Roose- 
velt’s statement to Commissar Litvinoff 
at the time when recognition was 
granted: “It will be the fixed policy of 
the executive of the United States 
within the limits of the powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States to adhere recipro- 
cally to the engagements above ex- 
pressed.” 
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ponent of Soviet recognition. 


the workers. 


answer!” 


That was August 26. 


ever happen in this country. 
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All afternoon we had been amazed at the pace of Soviet building, as 
well as the fact that emphasis was always placed upon the welfare of 
Comfortable homes, commodious theaters, beautiful parks, 
were springing up—we marveled, or at least my companion frequently 
repeated again and again, “Starvation in America, a widespread crisis— 
in the Soviet Union, peace and unparalleled progress! 
tem, no matter what we may have thought of it before, provides the 


Having been with the ex-senator upon inspection trips in the Soviet 
Union, having observed his reactions at the time, it was with a notice- 
able shock that I read in the New York Times of September 15, of the 
prodigal’s return to America. “All I can say is,” said the voluble ex- 
member of the Ku Klux Klan and the United States Senate, “that you 
never saw so much misery in your life. 


It is too terrible for words.” 


Tn ecrnaneh mis. 5 crigmmmameammumamas 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA m 


We looked across Sverdlov Square, first at the gorgeous red granite 
subway entrance, then at the new hotel of 2,500 rooms being built by the 
Moscow City Soviet. Across a street more than two hundred feet wide we 
gazed upon the tremendous structure which will soon house the offices of 
the Commisariat of Labor and Defense. A new city going up, we agreed 
that nothing like this program of reconstruction had ever occurred be- 
My well dressed, prosperous companion gazed in wonderment, 
admitting that “The Soviet System seems to have the answers to many 
of our social and economic problems 
States Senator Arthur R. Robinson of Indiana, for years a leading op- 


The speaker was former United 


The Soviet Sys- 


I only hope nothing like it will 
EDWARD LAMB & 
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VIDENTLY it is unconstitutional 

not to truckle to a dangerous war 
monger and fascist like Hearst, whose 
yellow press daily circulates the most 
infamous lies and slanders against a 
friendly nation, openly propagandizes 
for the rupture of diplomatic and 
trade relations with that country and 
brazenly incites toward war. Evidently 
it is not “meddling with the internal 
affairs” of the USSR for a high rank- 
ing official of the U. S. Navy (Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr.) to write 
an article for this same press calling 
for a capitalist “holy war” in alliance 
with Hitler against the Soviet Union. 
Evidently it is perfectly constitutional 
for the American Government to permit 
an armed band of white guards to hatch 
their anti-Soviet plots on American 
soil—under the leadership of an officer 
in the U. S. Army Reserve (Vonsiatsky ) 
—and publicly announce their plans 
for the assassination of Soviet leaders. 


HICHEVER way you look at it, 

the protest of the American Gov- 
ernment was a serious and significant 
misstep, both nationally and interna- 
tionally. On the home front, it shows 
a willingness on the part of the Roose- 
velt administration to play ball with 
the blackest reactionary elements for 
the sake of immediate political advan- 
tage: it shows that the demands of 
William Randolph Hearst carry plenty 
weight in the executive mansion. On 
the international front, it shows that 
the American Government does not 
hesitate to strengthen the arm of such 
enemies of the Soviet Union as Nazi 
Germany and its ally, Japan, and this at 
a time when the peace of the world 
trembles in the balance. That the pres- 
ent affair ended where it began—with 
a blustering and hypocritical protest— 
is evidence not so much of the calm 
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deliberation and generosity of the 
American Government, as of the recog- 
nition of the growing wealth and power 


of the first Workers’ Republic. 


We See By The Headlines 


66 COVIET GOLD OUTPUT $400,- 

090,000 IN °35.—Production quad- 
rupled in two years and reserve is now 
more than $1,500,000,000.” “SOVIET 
CAR LOADING AT RECORD FIGURE 
—Kaganovich forces rise from 54,000 
to 77,924 daily in four months.” “SO- 
VIET FARM POLICY WINS BALKY 
REGION—North Caucasus, heart of 
difficulty three years ago, turns in big 
harvest. Double last year’s yield. Result 
is viewed as proof that Kremlin has 
‘put over’ collective system.” “RUSSIA 
GROWING AS MARKET FOR U.S.— 
Robert C. Lee of American Scantic 
Lines reports Russia considers United 
States first among nations of world in 


. trade—says Soivet Union able to pay 


for what it buys and is eager to spend 
money.” 


The USSR and Italy 
ATURALLY something has to be 


done to counteract headlines of 
this sort, which are appearing with 
such alarming frequency in the capi- 
talist press. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find the New York Times, for 
instance, pointing out on the front page, 
in a very noticeable box, that “Soviet 
Supplies Help Italy’s War Moves.” Or, 
as the liberal New York Post puts it 
editorially: “The Kremlin Cashes In On 
Ethiopia.” It is hardly necessary to 
elaborate on the anti-Soviet bias im- 
plicit in such statements. To make the 
enemy’s case even clearer, however, we 
quote the following from the Times: 
“While officially condemning Italy’s 
Ethiopian campaign as an imperialist 





attempt to subdue a free people, the 
Soviet Union is furthering the fascist 
aims and profiting from them by ex- 
porting supplies to the Italian camps 
in Africa.” 


S far as the “official” condemnation 
of Italy’s war moves is concerned, 
the stand taken by the Soviet Union at 
Geneva is too clean-cut to be open to 
question. The USSR has called upon 
the League of Nations to exert all the 
power of its collective authority in pre- 
venting the impending conflict. As Lit- 
vinoff declared: “Peace is indivisible.” 
In the realm of international affairs this 
is the guiding policy of the Soviet 
Union. Even to the point of utilizing 
capitalist contradictions; even to the 
point of harnessing imperialist rivalries. 
To quote Pravda: “Whatever may be 
the reasons behind the British action 
it is clear that England is following the 
line of reinforcement of the interests 
of peace and of strengthening the 
authority of the League of Nations. . 
As far as the Soviet Union is concerned 
it will, as in the past, support every 
kind of proposal really directed to re- 
moving a threat of war and to preserv- 
ing an indivisible peace.” To which 
quotation, the correspondent of the 
New York Times adds: “The Soviet 
prides itself that it has never gone back 
on any promises or pledges and... it 
will keep the obligations it assumed 
when it entered the League. If sanc- 
tions are decreed there will be no op- 
position from the Soviet Union.” 
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F sanctions are decreed.” Mean- 
while, for the USSR alone to 
stop the flow of trade with Italy would 
be contrary to the present attitude of 
the League, would hasten the dissolu- 
tion of the League and could be con- 
sidered by Italy as a definite warlike 
act on the part of the Soviet Union. 
The USSR has a trade agreement with 
Italy as it has with other capitalist 
countries, even with those countries 
which are commonly considered its im- 
mediate enemies—i.e. Japan and Ger- 
many. For the USSR to break its 
commercial treaty with Italy would not 
stop other nations from trading with 
that country, and at the same time it 
would upset the applecart as far as the 
League is concerned and definitely in- 
tensify the war danger. No doubt there 
is a seeming contradiction in a Socialist 
country, striving for peace, selling 
goods to a Fascist country plunging to- 
ward war, but this is a_ situation 
that is bound to occur with the exis- 
tence of a Socialist nation in a capi- 
talist world. Except for the fact that at 
the moment Italy is nearer to actual 
armed conflict than the other capitalist 
nations, no more of a contradiction is 
involved than in the Soviet Union’s 
trading with any other capitalist coun- 
try. To interpret Soviet trade with 
Italy as deliberate support of the Ital- 
ian fascists’ imperialist designs upon 
Ethiopia is nonsense, and nonsense with 
malice aforethought. 
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Soviet Polar Epic 


Exactly one year after the expe- 
dition of the Soviet icebreaker, Litke, 
which first conquered the grim waters 
of the Polar seas, two steamers—the 
Anadir and the Stalingrad—completed 
the voyage of the great North Sea Pas- 
sage around the entire coast of the Sov- 
iet Union from Murmansk to Vladivos- 
tok. Simultaneously two freighters— 
the Vanzetti and Iskra—successfully ne- 
gotiated the same passage from west to 
east, going from Vladivostok to Lenin- 
grad. Improved knowledge of wind, sea 
currents and cartography of the Arctic 
Ocean have made almost a common- 
place of what was, just a year ago, con- 
sidered a remarkable feat. 

On top of this comes news of the dis- 
covery of new islands in the farthest 
north by the Sadko expedition, under 
the command of Professor George Usha- 
koff; and a warm current which may 
prove to be a branch of the Gulf Stream. 
If this is true, the Soviet endeavor to 
establish a regular great northern trade 
route through the northeast passage will 
have conquered the most difficult obsta- 
cles in the way of Polar shipping. At 
the same time, the discovery of new 
land will have important bearing on the 
projected Arctic air route. As Walter 
Duranty says: “The coming years will 
see a vast plane service to the new set- 
tlements springing up like mushrooms 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
where rich mineral deposits have al- 
ready been discovered, and where there 
are fur industries, fisheries and collec- 


tive stock farms for reindeer and cari- 
hou.” 


Tawdul Twaddle 


Hearst’s most recent “expert” on the 
Soviet Union was a gentleman by the 
name of Tawdul (alias Rudd, alias Rud- 
kovsky, alias Nelson) a white guard 
brother of Boris (Protocols of Zion) 
Brassol. This phony was supposed to 
have gone to the USSR in 1931 and to 
have become a member of the Com- 
munist Party there. As proof of this 
fact, the Hearst papers carried a pho- 
tostat copy of his card. Unfortunately, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union does not issue cards to its mem- 
bers; it issues books, and had Tawdul 
been a member as he falsely claimed to 
be, he would have known this. Actu- 
ally, the photostat was a copy of the 
credential attesting he had worked in a 
tractor plant. Even more significant of 
the swindling methods employed by 
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the Arctic 





Hearst to mislead the American people, 
is the fact that Tawdul did not write 
a single article appearing under his 
name. The real authors were Fedor 
S. Monsvetov, who skipped town for fear 
of being questioned as to the source of 
his information, and the notorious 
Isaac Don Levine, who Hearstized in 
good American what Monsvetov had 
written in Russian what Tawdul had 
signed. 


Ex-tra! Ex-tra! 


Beginning next X-mas the Hearst Ex- 
aminer will publish an ex-clusive, ex- 
traordinary series of ex-tremely ex-trav- 


about the 
Soviet Union by that ex-ceptional pub- 
lic enemy, his Ex-cellency William Ran- 
dolphovich Hearstsky. An ex-command- 
er of a non-ex-istent regiment in the 
Red Army, Hearstsky recently ex-scaped 
from the Soviets where he was brutally 
ex-amined by the OGPU for being an 
ex-lax official. Hearstsky, who is an 
ex-socialist ex-wife of an ex-communist 
ex-worker, is also a well known ex-pro- 
prietor and _ ex-ploiter. Every red- 
blooded American man, woman and 
child ex-pects this ex-umer of ex-tant 


agant - ex-communications 


lies will soon be ex-terminated. 
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LITVINOFF AT GENEVA 


“Like many of my colleagues I have in this case to speak on a question 
which does not directly affect the interest of our country, but which, as 
a result of the decisions here, may have the gravest consequences for all 
international life, for the fate of the League of Nations on which to 
no small extent depends the cause of general peace and consequently, 
sooner or later, for our own country. With regret, therefore, I am com- 
pelled to declare my disagreement with the position which the representa- 
tive of Italy invites us to take.” 


“There is nothing in the Covenant of the League which gives us the 
right to discriminate among members of the League because of their 
internal regime, the colors of their skin, or their racial features, or their 
degrees of civilization, and to deprive these or others of the privileges 
enjoyed by them on the strength of their being members of the League, 
and, in the first place, the right to preserve their territorial independence 
and integrity.” 


“IT represent a state that only a year ago entered the League of Nations 
with the only aim and promise of cooperating in every way with other 
nations for the cause of the maintenance of indivisible peace.” 


“I am guided only by this aim and this promise when I propose to the 
Council not to stop at any efforts and means in order to avert armed 
conflict between two members of the League and to carry out the task 
constituting the sense for the existence of the League.” 


“For the Soviet delegation there is no question of siding with one party 
or the other in the conflict or of defending anyone’s interests. As you 
know, the Soviet Government in principle is opposed to the system of 
colonies, to a policy of spheres of influence and to anything pertaining to 
imperialistic aims. For the Soviet delegation there is only the question 
of defending the Covenant of the League as the instrument of peace.” 
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ROAD TO LIFE 


1919: A derelict of war and civil strife, a homeless waif and a 
potential bandit, Peter is picked up on the city streets 
together with thousands of his fellow “wild boys”. 


At the Bolshevo Com- 
mune, headquarters for 
the rehabilitation of the 
“wild boys’, Peter turns 


out to be a model student. 


1935: Peter is now a full-fledged 


aviator, one of the young- 
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est in the Soviet Union. 
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Moscow’s new city plan 
has blazed into view, in- 
spiring the entire Soviet 
Union with its tremen- 
dous conception. . . . Con- 
ferences of architects, art- 
ists and sculptors are dis- 
cussing it. One learns 
that Moscow’s housing 
floorspace increased from 
10 million square meters to 15.5 million 
during the years since the Revolution, 
but it is now proposed to double this 
amount. Water consumption, which 
was only 60 liters daily per person, is 
now 160 liters, which is higher than 
Berlin. But it must rise to 500 liters 
“at the end of our ten year period,” 
according to the plan now made. Doz- 
ens of my friends are talking of chang- 
ing their jobs, in order to take part in 
“building Moscow.” 

This reference to changing jobs sug- 
gests the totally different psychology in 
the Soviet Union, arising from the fact 
that there is no unemployment. ... A 
lot of incidental attitudes of mind grow 
out of this one fact. For instance, no- 
body tries to hold on to a “post” for 
fear he will not get another one. Peo- 
ple ask rather: “What is the next ‘front’ 
of national interest? Is it vivid, excit- 
ing? Does it appeal to me? Then, 
how can I finish up my present job and 
get a ‘release’ in order to get into the 
new thing.” 

So, just now, dozens of responsible 
workers, who have been paying atten- 
tion to industry or collective farming or 
something else, are canvassing the situ- 
ation to see whether they can honor- 
ably get out of their present jobs, in 
order to go to work on building Mos- 
cow. That is the next big thrill! 

Speaking of “releases” from jobs, 
that’s another phrase which indicates 
what totally new viewpoints are arising 
in the USSR. When the average new 
arrival learns that you aren’t supposed 
to change your job without a formal 
“release,” he cries: “Forced labor.” Yet 
je the Russian it doesn’t mean that at 
all. 

The American workers’ view is de- 
termined by the fact that the factory 
in which he works is owned by the boss. 
If he doesn’t like it, his only recourse 
is to get out. Anything that compels 
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him to stay with a boss he doesn’t like, 
—whether it is a blacklist or unem- 
ployment that holds him—is enslaving 
him. 

But the Russian workers are already 
quite accustomed to the feeling that they 
themselves own the factories. . . . Joint 
owners aren’t supposed to quit with- 
out consulting their partners—any 
more than a business partner in Amer- 
ica gets out when the going is hard. If 
a worker in the USSR doesn’t like his 
factory, he’s supposed to make the fac- 
tory better. If he tells the foreman or 
the shop committee that he wants to 
quit and try it elsewhere, they will an- 
swer: 

“Somebody has to make this factory 
a good one! Why not you? Why should 
you go off to an easier factory that other 
workers put in good shape? Do you 
think we'll find it easier to make this 
factory a good one if you desert us now 
that you already know your way about 
here and we have to take somebody 
new... ?” 

So it happens that not only the man’s 
fellow-workers, and his shop committee, 
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but the man’s own conscience considers 
it desertion to leave a difficult job with- 
out a “release” . . . i.e., without consent 
of his fellows through the shop commit- 
tee. If a worker has a good reason for 
going, such as health of himself or fam- 
ily, or a chance to work at more skilled 
and more important work than the pres- 
ent factory will give him, nobody can 
hold him back. In that*case he will stay 
long enough to train in a substitute, for 
he feels responsibility towards a factory 
that is “his,” even if he is leaving it. 
The higher job a man has, the harder 
it is for him to leave, for it takes much 
longer to find and train a god substi- 
tute. 

The All Union Spartakiad is just over. 
Six new Soviet records broken in a 
single day, four in track and two in 
swimming. The young athletes, in 
other words, are getting better. Tamara 
Bukova even set a new world’s record 
for the women’s 800 meter race. 

But the real world records are made 
by the parachute jumpers. It is be- 
coming the national sport. Today, as 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


PROF. WALTER C. CANNON 


Mrs. Cannon and I entered the Sov- 
iet Union from Japan on July 9. Dur- 
ing the days following, we crossed the 
large extent of Siberia. It was interesting 
to us to note that Lake Baikal is directly 
over the top of the world from our 
home near Boston. At Sverdlovsk we 
left the train and there had an excellent 
opportunity to examine the large Ural 
Heavy Machinery Plant and later to fly 
to Nizhni Tagil, where we saw the im- 
mense new plant being erected for the 
building of railroad cars. From Sverd- 
lovsk we flew to Kazan. 

We enjoyed the rare treat of a boat 
ride on the Volga River as we journeyed 
from Kazan to Gorki. Again at Gorki 
we saw anothet admirable display of 
the new developments in your country 
—the extensive automobile works and 
the houses for workers and their child- 
ren such as we had seen in other man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

During the period of my stay in the 
Soviet Union, I have been impressed by 
some similarities in the experience and 
conditions of the American and the Rus- 
sian people. Perhaps it might be inter- 
esting if I should point out these simi- 
larities. 

One hundred and sixty years ago the 
American colonists—my ancestors were 
among them—began the _ revolution 


which liberated the colonists from op- | 


pressive and tyrannical rulers. You 
likewise have, by revolution, thrown off 
the yoke of bondage. When the Amer- 
icans had carried their revolution to a 
final success, they established what was 
then a new form of government, a gov- 
ernment which, as President Lincoln 
said, was to be “of the people, for the 
people and by the people.” 

They then went to work to develop 
the abundant natural resources of the 
then unexplored land which is now the 
United States. By the application of hu- 
man energy and human ingenuity and 
skill, the Americans have spread across 
the western continent, have discovered 
in their portion of the earth great nat- 
ural wealth, and have used methods for 
the distribution of that wealth which 
have made them a generally prosperous 
people. 

During nearly a third of the existence 
of the American republic I have had the 
opportunity to watch the course of 
events, and especially the gradual 
growth of civilization in the western 
part of the United States. In that re- 
gion, during the past 60 years, condi- 
tions have changed from log huts, bad 
roads and ox-carts to good houses, paved 
streets and automobiles. 

In crossing Siberia I saw conditions 
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much like those I had seen in pioneer 
days in Minnesota, Dakota and Mon- 
tana when I was a boy. The Siberian 
conditions were quite as primitive as 
they were years ago in my own coun- 
try. 

In crossing Siberia, I saw in addition, 
evidences of immense human activity— 
new houses, new bridges, new railways, 
new roads being built, and, as I came 
further west great new factories and new 
homes for workmen. Also I saw signs 
of almost inexhaustible natural wealth 
—a highly productive soil, limitless 
forests, abundance of iron lying almost 
on the surface of the land, vast accumu- 
lations of coal and peat and importa:t 
deposits of precious metals, copper, sil- 
ver, gold and platinum. What other 
country anywhere has such rich gifts of 
nature! 

And now the Soviet Union has begun 
to make use of these treasures. For- 
tunately, at the same time you have es- 
tablished a system of government which 
is intended to prevent the exploiting of 
the riches of the earth for private gain, 
and to assure that those riches will be 
used for the benefit of all the people. 
The success of that governmental ideal 
should in time make the people of the 
Soviet Union the most comfortable and 
the most prosperous in the world. On 
the basis of my own experience, I look 


forward with confidence to the existence. 


before many years have passed, of ood 
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Delegates to the 15th International Psysi- 
ology Congress held in Moscow in August, 
world-famous 
Pavlov, (Third from left, above). 
Cannon (second from right) is a leading 
figure among U. S. psysiologists. 


roads all over your country, to a high- 
way reaching from Moscow to Vladivos- 
tok, to a time when many Russian fami- 
lies, like many American families ‘now, 
will go on long journeys in their own 
motor cars in order to see the beauties 
and wonders of their native land and 
in order to become better acquainted 
with their countrymen in other regions. 

And your vast material wealth, treat- 
ed with intelligence and skill, will sup- 
port another sort of wealth—the wealth 
which flows from devotion to science 
and art and from attention to generous 
and fair sport directed towards health- 
ful pleasure and the development of 
physical strength and vigor. Your ma- 
terial wealth will support such interests 
because it will give leisure for men and 


women to engage in the activities 
which satisfy their interests. Already 


your leaders have wisely recognized 
those interests in human behavior and 
have begun to provide opportunities for 
expressing them— indeed, people are be- 
ing stimulated to express them and are 
rewarded for excellence in achievement. 

Since coming to the Soviet Union | 
lave seen many American visitors. That 
has been a source of satisfaction, be- 
cause I believe that the new develop- 
ments here offer suggestions of ways in 
which we might improve our country, 
and as my countrymen learn of these 
developments they may tell others 
about them. 

I wish that in 
a similar way 
we might have 
visitors from the 
Soviet Union to 
the United 
States. I do not 
mean merely 
engineers and 
newspaper. 
men, but per- 
sons represent- 
ing various 
other activities. 
I make that sug- 
gestion because 
I think there 
are ways in 
which we live 
our daily lives 
which might be 
suggestive 
of improve- 
ments here, No 
nation is so per- 
fect that it has 
nothing to 
learn. 


scientist, 


Prof. 
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HENRI BARBUSSE 


, A. A. HELLER 


Henri Barbusse is dead. A great man is 
gone, a brilliant mind, a devoted friend 
of the Soviet Union, a matchless fighter 
for peace. Barbusse died all too young. 
In the midst of great tasks which he 
had set before himself, in the midst 
of the struggle to halt fascism and pre- 
vent war, to which he gave his great 
talents and inspired leadership. At 
Paris, in June, he had presided at the 
Congress of Writers, a convention of out- 
standing men and women from every 
part of Europe and America who had 
come together to plan action in de- 
fense of culture, threatened in every 
capitalist country by the forces of re- 
action. A short while before, he was 
to have taken part in the magnificent 
Days of Franco-Soviet Friendship, in 
which over two million Frenchmen, 
represented by 4000 delegates, partici- 
pated. He was too ill to attend, but he 
sent a moving appeal, calling for the 
support of the Soviet Union, “the only 
country which has created the spirit of 
Socialist competition, where each one is 
enthused to strive and surpass for the 
good of all.””. When death cut short his 
labors, he was in the midst of prepara- 
tions for a world-wide gathering of 
working class leaders and leaders in 
every field of human endeavor, for a 
huge demonstration of solidarity of the 
working people everywhere. 

Henri Barbusse is dead. But not the 
spirit of Barbusse. Inspired by his ex- 
ample thousands of men and women in 
every country, workers and intellectuals, 
sincere and honest fighters in the 
cause of human betterment, will con- 
tinue his work, will continue, more de- 
termined than ever, to fight exploita- 
tion, oppression, fascism, war. In his 
own ringing words, addressed to the 
Writers’ Congress: “They come from 
all countries. They belong to all races. 
... They come . . . solemnly to affirm 
their solidarity with the cause of lib- 
erty ... this sacred cause which is bound 
to civilization and the future of man- 
kind... . They know that this solidarity 
of writers among themselves cannot be 
effective unless it is in fellowship with 
all the oppressed and ali the exploited, 
unless it rests upon the great living 
mass, whom it is their duty, not to lead, 
hut to instruct and to inform about the 
agitating realities and the vast prob- 
lems of the hour.” 

Whoever met Barbusse, or ever heard 
him speak, or read his books or articles, 
could not help but be impressed with 
the inner fire of the man. with the sin- 
cerity and uprightness of his fight on 


behalf of the common, _ suffering 
humanity. His gaunt figure, ravaged by 
the fatal disease which he contracted 
during the war, his face of a poet and 
seer, the deep set eyes burning with 
all the pains of the millions who labor 
for others, the generous heart which 
beat with joy at every advance of the 
common man, in Soviet Russia, in 
China, in France,—this was Barbusse, 
artist, philosapher, fighter for man’s 
rights, inspiring leader of multitudes. 
Well I remember my visit with him in 
Aumont, near Paris, in 1925. He had 
just completed his great novel “Chains.” 
We talked about man’s _ struggles 
through the ages and what lay in store 
for him in the immediate future, and 
of the magnificent example set by the 
workers in the Soviet Union in ridding 
themselves of oppression and exploita- 
tion. I came away as though bathed in 
a fresh spring, with boundless admira- 
tion for the man who, despite his illness, 
did not spare himself in order to build 
a better world. 

Our several meetings in later years, 
at Barbusse’s home in Miramar, at the 
office of the World Committee for Strug- 
gle against War and Fascism, in Paris, 
or when Barbusse was in New York for 
the first Congress of the American 
League against War and Fascism, always 
deepened the impression of our first 
meeting. And Barbusse’s stature had 
grown enormously with the years. He 
was no longer the hesitating intellec- 
tual of his early manhood, the humane 
liberal who is pained by poverty and 
suffering, the sensitive artist who is of- 
fended by the ugliness of capitalist 
greed, but a man who had thrown in 
his lot irrevocably with all the op- 
pressed, all the suffering—because he 
had become convinced that the only 
place for an honest man was there. It 
was not easy for Barbusse to reach this 
conviction. He came of a well-to-do 
family, he received a careful education, 
he was a successful writer, an esthete; 
the worker fighting to better his con- 
dition was an abstraction to him. But 
once he arrived at the conviction, after 
the harrowing experiences of the war 
and its aftermath, after a bitter inner 
struggle, he became part and parcel of 
the workers’ movement for liberation; 
he became the dauntless, self-sacrificing 
fighter and leader, whom thousands ad- 
mired and loved and who stand ready, 
with the same unflinching determina- 
tion, to continue his work. 

That Barbusse was a friend of the 
Soviet Union goes without saying. In 














fact he was one of the initiators of the 
world-wide organization of Friends of 
the Soviet Union in 1927. But he was 
much more than a “friend.” He knew 
the Soviet Union well, he knew the prin- 
ciples on which it is based, he knew that 
the workers’ country blazed the road to 
a better world. He followed with pas- 
sionate interest every achievement of 
the USSR, every effort to secure world 
peace. He wrote in 1928: “Every year 
of the existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lics has been marked by an unceasing 
and resolute struggle for peace, for the 
liberation of tortured humanity from 
the horrors of military catastrophe. 
Despite the innumerable international 
obstacles put in the way of the Soviet 
Union by its imperialist foes and op- 
ponents, it has never relinquished its 
aspirations towards peace, never lost an 
opportunity of demonstrating them,:and 
never refused to take the initiative in 
advancing the affairs of peace.” 

In his last work: Stalin—a new world 
seen through one man—to be published 
in English shortly — Barbusse has 
achieved a masterpiece. If he had writ- 
ten nothing else in his life, this book 
would have sufficed to make him im- 
mortal. He describes the Soviet Union, 
the workers’ world, and Lenin and Sta- 
lin who made that world a fact, with 
an inspiration, depth of historic knowl- 
edge and poetic insight such as only a 
great master can bring to a subject he 
loves. The book unfolds a picture of a 
new world, now in the making in the 
Soviet Union, a new type of human so- 
ciety which fulfills the inmost aspira- 
tions of the downtrodden and exploit- 
ed of the earth. Stalin is the master 


technician of this new world, laborer. 
soldier, philosopher, statesman, a man 
of giant intellect and indomitable will. 
a leader who has become the symbol 
of the revolutionary forces of an awak- 
ened humanity. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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GRANVILLE HICKS 


John Reed went to Russia in Septem- 
ber, 1919, as the international delegate 
of the Communist Labor Party, of 
which he had been one of the founders. 
After many delays and with much dif- 
ficulty he passed through the ring of 
hostile nations surrounding Russia, 
reaching Moscow in Decem- 
ber. Early in March he left 
Russia, hidden in the coal- 
bunker of a Finnish steamer 
bound for Norway. At Abo, 
Finland, he was discovered 
and arrested. Because he 
was carrying some jewelry, 
as well as letters and papers, 
he was charged with being 
a smuggler. The real reason 
for his arrest was, of course, 
political, and he was held, 
as his letters show, at the in- 
stigation of the United 
States government. For sev- 
eral weeks he was unable to 
get word to his friends in 
either Russia or America. 
Finally, he persuaded a 
guard to take to a news- 
paper office the report of his 
death. This was widely 
printed in the American 
press, and led to an official 
statement from the govern- 
ment regarding his arrest. 
His friends in this country 
immediately began to exert 
pressure on the state depart- 
ment, and at the same time 
Communist leaders in Mos- 
cow entered negotiations for 
what amounted to an ex- 
change of prisoners. He was 
finally released on June 7, 1920, after 
more than three months of solitary 
confinement. 

The following letters, written to one 
of his closest friends, were among the 
large collection of letters and documents 
that were turned over to the Harvard 
Alumni-John Reed Memorial Commit- 
tee by Louise Bryant. In reading the 
letters, one should remember that 
they were subject to censorship by the 
Finnish authorities and that Reed was 
eager not to alarm his friends in Amer- 
ica. With these facts in mind, one can 
find in the letters a poignant record of 
what has been the most obscure episode 
in John Reed’s life. It should be added 
that, despite his remarks about his 
health, several persons have commented 
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upon his condition when he reached 
Moscow, and Louise Bryant has de- 
clared that he would probably not have 
succumbed to typhus, as he did three 
months later, if his constitution had not 
been so seriously affected by his impris- 
onment, 





Scene from “Ten Days That Shook the World” 


May 3, 1920 

I am in jail waiting for something 
to happen. Up to now no charge has 
been laid against me except that of 
smuggling. This case has been tried, the 
jewelry all confiscated, and I have been 
fined five thousand marks (about $250- 
$300.) I have appealed. But this is 
not what keeps me in prison. It is the 
question of whether I have committed 
treason toward the Finnish state. 

It appears that “diplomatic negotia- 
tions” have been going on between the 
Finnish government and the United 
States government. I want’ you please 
not to influence the American govern- 
ment. I mean this very seriously. I 
wish this case to be decided entirely on 
its merits. 


I am in good health—surprisingly 
good health—and almost all the time 
cheerful enough. Spring is coming here, 
and I long for Croton. 

May 13, 1920 

I am not yet free, as you see, but on 
the other hand I am also not accused 
of anything. I am informed 
that the American govern- 
ment has demanded that I 
be surrendered to the Amer- 
ican authorities. Why, I 
cannot understand. But I 
do not think that the Fin- 
nish authorities can do this 
without accusing me, trying 
me, and finding me guilty. 
However, it is impossible to 
say what a bourgeois gov- 
ernment cannot do. 

I am very well. Have giv- 
en up smoking for the ae 
two months here, and am 
allowed a little walk in the 
yard every day. 

The American authorities 
have, of course, not been 
near me, or sent me any 
word all the time I have 
been here, But I am thank- 
ful for that. I do not want 
any help from them. 

I am all right and, except 
for the nervousness of do- 
ing nothing and being all 
alone week after week, I am 
able to stand it indefinitely. 

Tell Horace (Liveright) 
the big chief (Lenin) thinks 
my book the best. 

May 15, 1920 

The Finnish government 
has absolutely no case against me. It 
dares not bring me to trial. It does not 
want to set me free. And so it keeps me 
here, shut up day and night and grow- 
ing steadily more and more nervous. I 
am informed by the Finns that I am 
kept in prison at the request of the 
United States government. They say the 
government has demanded that I be 
turned over to them without any charge 
against me here or any trial in the Fin- 
nish courts. If I fail in other ways to 
get a decision from the Finnish authori- 
ties, I shall probably try a hunger-strike. 

Mr. Magruder, the U. S. minister in 
Helsingfors, has done not one thing for 
me, except about a month ago to inquire 
from my lawyer how the case was get- 
ting on. Moreover, he knew that I was 
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arrested one week afterward. Yet from 
that time to this not one representative 
of the United States government has 
ever been near me or come to the prison. 


May 19, 1920 

Today I learn that the Finnish gov- 
ernment will not try me in court—lack 
of evidence. I am to be freed! But as 
follows: The Finns are asking the 
American minister to give me a pass- 
port. If he does—which is practically 
impossible—I shall start for Stockholm 
immediately, and there, after learning 
the situation at home, [ shall act accord- 
ingly. If he does not give me the pass- 
port, the Finnish government will give 
me notice to leave the country within 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours. The 
idea is, of course, if I then go to Swe- 
den, I will be hustled to America with- 
out any opportunity to look around— 
more or less deported, in fact. So I 
have demanded, if I am to be told to 
leave the country, to go to Esthonia, 
and I am asking a permit from the 
Esthonian government. Of course in the 
latter case I may have to return to Rus- 
sia. 

I am very well and am delighted that 
within a week I shall be out of here 
and perhaps able once more to undress 
at night and walk around. It took such 
a devil of a time to get any answer out 
of the Finnish government that I finally 
threatened a hunger-strike—and the an- 
swer was here in six hours. 


May 30, 1920 
I asked the American minister here 
for a passport home. He did not reply 
—as he has refused to answer all 


communications from me. But he 
told a Finnish government official 
that he would under no _ circum- 


stances give me a passport. There- 
fore, rather than be deported, I 
have asked permission from the Esthon- 
ian government to allow me to go 
through Reval to Russia. I have been 
given to understand that it will be 
granted; but for some strange reason no 
answer comes, although it is now ten 
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A rare document: Copy of note Reed passed 
to Lenin at Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International, with Lenin’s answer. 








days since I requested permission. And 
still I sit here in the bright June 
weather. 

I shall return for the present to Rus- 
sia. I have kept very weil in prison, 
exercising, not smoking. Have read 
many serious books, but am almost crazy 
that I cannot write. 


May 31 


Still no word from Esthonia. 


June 1 
Still no word. It seems to me as if 
I shall never get out. The werst is to 
go on expecting release, day after day. 
My mind is getting just dull. 


June 2 

Still not a whisper. It is dreadful to 
wait so, day after day—and after three 
months, too. I have nothing to read, 
nothing to do. I can only sleep about 
five hours, and so am awake, penned 
in a little cage, for nineteen hours a 
day. This is my thirteenth week. 


8 p. M. Just this minute word came! 
I am to go to Reval on Saturday’s boat 
from Helsingfors—or maybe I must wait 
until Tuesday. Anyway, I’m going! 


Editor's Note: October 17th will 
mark the fifteenth anniversary of the 
death of John Reed, the first American 
friend of the Soviet Union. In his great 
book, “Ten Days That Shook The 
World’, Reed gave an imperishable rec- 
ord of the stirring events that brought 
to birth the first workers’ republic in 
history. Today Reed’s body rests in the 
Red Square in the company of other 
heroes of the Revolution; his spirit 
must remain an inspiration to American 
youth forever. 

Thanks to Granville Hicks, who is 
now at work on what will probably be 
the definite biography of John Reed, 
Soviet Russia Today is permitted to 
publish the above letters from what has 
hitherto been, as Mr. Hicks says, “the 
most obscure episode in Reed's life.” 
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From: “One Of Us—The Story of John Reed.” 
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W hat 
unions in Russia? Is membership open 
to all, and do you have to belong? What 
are dues and benefits, and who runs the 
unions, the big boys or the rank and 


file? 


Question: about the 


An A, F. of L. of Chi. 


In the Soviet Union, practically 
everyone who works carries a_ trade 
union card, As an old-time union mem- 
ber myself, I got a decided kick out of 
seeing this tremendous Russian trade 
union movement at work, and the wide 
power it wields in helping to mould an 
entire nation’s life. 

The Russian workers have built not 
only the largest (over twenty-one mil- 
lion members) but also the strongest 
trade union movement in the world. It 
is a public institution of the first rank. 
Union membership is voluntary; dues 
are quite small and graded according 
to earnings, while the benefits of union 
membership are so many that, as I said, 
practically everyone who works be- 
longs. Street-cleaners, artists, railway- 
men, miners, teachers, aviators, all have 
their unions which in each case makes 
a yearly contract with the concern for 
which its members work, be it the state 
mining trust, public school administra- 
tion, the state-owned railways or a lo- 
cal Soviet (city council). 

Benefits of membership are too nu- 
merous to mention more than a few of 
the most important: steadily improving 
union conditions of work and _ rising 
wage scales, full coverage of all risks 
by a state social insurance system ad- 
ministered directly by the unions, and 
for which the worker contributes not 
one penny from his earnings; also wide 
opportunities for education and recrea- 
tion through union-organized classes, 
club houses and rest homes, as well as 
union scholarships for study in the 
country’s best schools and highest uni- 
versities. 
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_ber of them. 


There is no phase of the worker’s life, 
either while on the job or in his off- 
hour interests and problems that he 
does not find his union there with a 
helping hand. For example, the unions 
undertake an extensive housing pro- 
gram, help organize day nurseries where 
mothers who wish may put their chil- 
dren in good care while they are busy 
at other work, and so on. 

Rank and file control of the Russian 
trade unions is very simple, effective, 
and direct. Every department or sec- 
tion in a plant has its union committee 
which is chosen by men and women on 
the job from among themselves. All 
except perhaps one, the secretary, re- 
mains on the job, carrying on their 
union work in their free time. Of 
course when the unicen requires them 
to take time off, they are paid for their 
lost time. Likewise, every plant has its 
general trade union shop or factory 
committee, which is elected annually 
by the membership, and is responsible 
directly to them. There are frequent 
reports and checkups on work, and 
committee members may be recalled at 
any time that their services are found 
not to be measuring up. Most of the 
factory committee members remain on 
their regular jobs, while six or perhaps 
seven have to give their full time dur- 
ing the year of their term for union 
work. At the end of this time, they 
return to their jobs at the machine, or, 
if they have proven themselves suf- 
ficiently energetic and able, they may be 
re-elected by their fellows for another 
term. 

A Russian factory or university is 
unique in this: union meetings of its 
employees are held regularly right in 
the plant itself. I attended any num- 
What greatly impressed 
me was the utter frankness and free- 
dom with which each man and woman 
spoke his mind. There was no need to 
fear stools or “snitches,” no danger of 
being fired if you criticized a foreman 
or even the plant director. 


I don’t see how anyone could attend 
a Soviet trade union meeting, held usu- 
ally right after work in the shop. 
how they could listen to reports of these 
elected delegates, the lively discussion 
and carefully arrived-at decisions, and 
not realize that here is a new world, 
a world in which the worker is his own 
boss. 


Because of these frequent depart- 
mental and all-plant union meetings, 
constant checkup by the membership on 
their chosen representatives, annual 
elections and the right of immediate re- 


call, the most real democracy exists in 
the Soviet trade unions. 


A hint to other American trade 
unionists who have been in Russia: this 
column is open to you, and your im- 
pressions of the Russian unions and 
how they work. 


Question: What is the code of the 
younger generation in Russia? Do they 
believe in and practice free love, that is, 
promiscuity? 

A puzzled couple, 
Nebraska. 


The trouble with writing this column 
is that almost every question, to be 
really answered, requires a book! I 
must answer your question in a few 
lines, yet what you want to know goes 
far beyond that. However, here it is in 
brief: the younger generation in Rus- 
sia does believe in and practice a love 
that is free, in the best sense of this 
word, that is, a love not bound by 
property or other economic considera- 
tions. A girl isn’t looking for the myth- 
ical rich man’s son or even a good meal 
ticket; nor is the youth expecting to 
marry a willing, dolled-up slave, but a 
companion and comrade who can stand 
on her own. They are not bound by 
law to live together, after love has gone. 
Of course, if there is a child, the Sov- 
iet government steps in to protect the 
child’s interests. Poth man and woman 
are held responsible for its rearing and 
support. 


If you use, rather misuse the term 
free love in the sense of promiscuity, 
then the answer is no, Soviet youth de- 
cidedly does not believe in or practice 
this decadent illusion of freedom. Of 
course there are exceptions, as there are 
to any general statement of fact, and 


where these occur the Russian youth 


have well-established methods of exert- 
ing social pressure on their fellows, to 
bring them to a better understanding 
of this aspect of their life. These meth- 
ods extend all the way from an informal 




































JOHN BARNETT 


Record grain crops, from 15 to 20 per 
cent greater than the bumper harvest 
of 1933, are now being gathered in the 
Soviet Union. The yield is estimated 
to be from 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 
tons. Both collective, (or codéperative 
farms, as we would call them), and state 
farms are working more smoothly than 
ever before. By increasing efficiency 
and dispatch, 58 per cent of the har- 
vest had been completed by August 
10th. 

Such a successful harvest means much 
to the workers and farmers of the Sov- 
iets. It shows the decisive victory of 
coéperative farming with its large scale, 
mechanized methods, in contrast to in- 
dividual primitive, small scale strip 
farming. It is evidence of the industrial 
and socialist basis which is being pro- 
vided for agriculture. To say that 50 
per cent of Soviet agriculture is now 
mechanized records an achievement and 
also emphasizes the still greater strides 
that will be made as the use of ma- 
chinery increases. What a growth in 
production this will mean, and what a 
contrast to the old system where even 
humans acted as draught horses. 

This harvest brings increased well 
being for the codperative farmers. In- 








discussion with the boy or girl, to oc- 
casional public trials (where a youth 
has shown wanton lack of consideration 
and any real feeling in his relation with 
others), and to frequent wide discus- 
sions in the youth press of relations be- 
tween men and women. Recently there 
was such a discussion, centering this 
time around the question, “Can a young 
Communist be a good family man?” 
(i.e., can he discharge all his civic duties 
fully and still have time to spend with 
his family, or must he and they sacri- 
fice these usual home relations to the 
broader social good). Hundreds of let- 
ters and discussion articles appeared. 
You'll be interested in the general con- 
sensus, that the good Communist, man 
or woman, will find time to spend with 
his or her mate and their offspring, and 
be a better Communist and Soviet citi- 
zen for it. 

You ask for books to read on this sub- 
ject: I suggest Ella Winter’s “Red Vir- 
tue,” Fanina Halle’s “Women in Soviet 
Russia” which has much excellent ma- 
terial, and my booklet “Soviet Main 
Street.” 


A RECORD HARVEST 


stead of larger crops reducing their in- 
come, the returns to the producers are 
mounting higher under the slogan 
“Make every collective farmer well-to- 
do.” The policy of the government is 
td secure a continuous rise in the pur- 
chasing power of both city and country. 
In the North Caucasus where collecti- 
vization had some of the roughest going 
and much opposition from the kulaks 
(rich farmers), it is reported by Wal- 
ter Duranty of the New York Times, 
that this year the collective farmers got 
more than double last year’s return for 
their labor. This rise in the standard 
of living of the farmers is part of the 
program of the Second Five Year Plan, 
to increase by three times the goods 
for the use of the people. 

These record crops also mean a great- 
er reserve of food supplies, should any 
nation attack the Soviet Union. 

The increased prosperity of agricul- 
ture will raise the standard of living 
for the whole population. A _ report 
summarized in the New York Times, 
August 19th, states that, “It is already 
evident that when the final figures on 
grain collection are available, probably 
in November or December, they will 
show a considerably larger surplus 
above the needs of the population than 
in 1934.” 

I can imagine that when some Amer- 
ican farmers read the words “surplus,” 
they will shake their heads and say, 
“Yes, in a few years the farmers of the 
Soviet Union will be in the same fix 
that we are. What is to keep them from 
producing so much that they will also 
begin to destroy crops and ruin farm- 
ers the same as here?” Johannes Steel, 
of the New York Post, estimates that in 
1934 capitalist countries destroyed: 


1,000,000 wagon loads of wheat. 
267,000 train loads of coffee. 
616,000,000 pounds of sugar. 
50,000,000 pounds of rice. 
50,000,009 pounds of meat. 


During this time he states that 
2,400,000 men and women died of star- 
vation and 1,200,000 more committed 
suicide because they had no further 
means of support. 

Such a program of destruction as that 
of the AAA for example, would be im- 
possible in the Soviet Union, where, 
under the worker and farmers’ govern- 
ment, production is on a planned basis 
for use and not for profit. The fear of 








surpluses is non-existent there. Definite 
plans are made concerning how much 
and what is to be raised in the coun- 
try. In the future, when enough of 
one crop, say wheat, is raised, more at- 
tention can be given to increasing the 
production of other crops. 

The development of collective farm- 
ing and planned economy do not involve 
the use of force against the collective 
farmers as some enemies of the Soviet 
Union say. Codéperation is voluntary. 
Farmers are won to codperative planned 
production by the help and encourage- 
ment of the government and by the great 
advantages of codperative effort. A co- 
éperative farmer can leave the collec- 
tive if he wants to and take up individ- 
ual farming. The collective farm 
manages its own affairs by democratic 
methods, They agree upon and adopt 
their own constitution, and decide what 
part of their property is to be put into 
the codperative for common use and 
what each farmer is to keep privately. 
Usually the farmers keep their own 
houses, gardens, pigs, chickens, etc., put- 
ting land, machinery and farm buildings 
in together. Each is paid from the 
collective according to the amount and 
skill of his work, women and men being 
paid the same for the same work. 

Codperative farmers are helped in 
many ways by the government. They 
are furnished machinery as rapidly as 
possible, given easy credits, and seed 
loans. The collective has the right to 
the use of its land forever, rent free. 
During the first part of the year the 
government cancelled outright almost 
one half billion rubles of loans which 
had been made to the codperative 
farmers for machinery. seeds and im- 
provements. 


But collective farming has not been 
achieved without difficulties. The ku- 
laks have fought it by all means at their 
disposal. Measures had to be taken 
against them to stop this. Also ma- 
chines, tractors and advanced large 
scale methods were new to most farm- 
ers. Ignorance, carelessness and wrong 
methods had to be overcome. However, 
this year’s harvest shows beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, that in spite of all 
past hardships, despite the weaknesses 
which still remain to be overcome, co- 
Operative socialist farming is many 
times more successful than any previous 
method. It brings increased welfare to 
both city and country, and points the 
way to a higher form of agriculture and 
life for the farmers of the entire world. 
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As Air Minister of the 
French Government, I §ar- 
ranged an official visit of ex- 

perts from the Ministry to the 

Soviet Union in the summer of 

1934. The purpose was to let our 

experts see what I consider one of 

the most remarkable achievements 
of the Soviet Union. In this group of 
experts, we had representatives of all 
political opinions with the probable 
exception of Communists. That 
all these people have come back 
with the conviction that the 
Soviet Union has done some- 
thing magnificent in the 
way of building an aeronau- 
tic industry in five or six 
years shows that this coun- 
try is able to fulfill great 
promises in technique and 
science. 
If we want to appreciate 
the value of the aviation of 
a country we must first 
know the country’s capacity 
to produce and the quality 
of the planes produced. The 
Central Aeronautical Insti- 
tute in Moscow, headed by 
Professor Tupolev, proved 
to us that French aviation 
is definitely inferior in re- 
search work to anything we 
have seen in the Soviet 

Union. In my opinion, the 

reason for this is that pro- 


Formerly Minister of Avia 
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duction for profit has been elimind 
and commercial competition has b 
replaced by Socialist competition. 

The “Maxim Gorki” was, in my of 
ion, not only the largest but the m 
magnificent airplane ever constru 
We have seen other models in the 
iet Union as well; these are be 
than anything we have seen in @ 
countries. 

In the big bombing plane factor 
I have seen 17 ton models; modek 
15 tons were being built at the s 
time. Normally the factory, whid 
examined, can produce 150 to 26) 
the giant size planes—types one ¢ 
not find anywhere in Europe. %& 
aircraft factories are inside the cam 


try and fairly well protected agai 
the attacks of enemies. No of 
country thus far has been able to m 
similar arrangements. Airplanes 
not only devoted to military purp 
in the Soviet Union; tremendous! 
is made for civil and cultural p 
At present, only the United States 
a finer airway system. With the ome t 
pletion of the Second Five Year pi Une 
Soviet airways will be superior evel ul h 
those of the United States. One of fj 
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vantages of the economic system of 
e Soviet Union is that aviation serves 
iefly cultural purposes. The airplane 
es wherever it is impossible to reach 
ttlements by rail or road. Especially 
strudim this true of the cultural and economic 
the Mork in the Polar regions. Most of the 
e beigmips crossing the Arctic Ocean had to 
in oijmain during the winter somewheres 
V@tk, Polar night. Now, with the help 
factomi™ piloting airplanes, ships can cross the 
nodeki@rctic Ocean in one year. This has 
the sought about a complete change of con- 
. ions of life in the Arctic regions. 
an lhe magnificent “Maxim Gorki,” op- 
_ Sqmating through its propaganda fleet, 
he cimganized more than 3,000 meetings 
1 agai 2,000 different places during the last 


Jo olfmo years. Even an accident of the 


imine 
ras by 
on, 
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, to migagnitude of the crash of the “Maxim 
anes @™rki” could not discourage Soviet en- 
purpisiasm. Fifteen airplanes of the same 
dous pe will be constructed during the next 
p oy-ars. It will not be a year before 
States ime three new “Maxim Gorkis” will 
the off™xe to the air. 

‘ear pigUne year from now, the Soviet Union 


r evel have a large commercial air fleet 
ne of jan air fleet such as no other country 


could build because nowhere in the 
world have people such marvelous 
courage and faith to build airplanes of 
this type. Other countries will not have 
these types ten years from now. The 
Soviet Union brings the future nearer 
to us. 

Aviation in the Soviet Union isn’t the 
privilege of a rich class or of the army. 
Parachute jumping is as popular a sport 
in the Soviet Union as bicycle riding is 
in our country. In the Parks of Culture 
you will always find a parachute tower 
from 200 to 250 feet high. Even chil- 


dren learn how to use a parachute, 

People who didn’t know how to build 
an airplane five or six years ago, who 
did not know how to build a motor are 
today building planes and machines 
which can compare with any other 
make in any other country. They have 
started with nothing and have built a 
forceful airfleet. A few words will ex- 
press my whole idea. It is this: I am 
convinced that no other social system 
could have carried through a project of 
this magnitude. 

















THE SOVIET THEATRE 


BLANCHE YURKA 





Immense vitality is the outstanding 
impression one carries away from a visit 
to the Soviet Theatre Festival. A vi- 
tality of ideas, in addition to the emo- 
tional and physical energy which one 
automatically expects of the gifted 
Slav. Vitality controlled by technical 
facility—modulated at times into the 
most delicate nuances of acting — 
coloured in most instances by richly 
imaginative direction. 

In Moscow I attended some fifteen 
performances in ten days; for, besides 
two matinees, I frequently spent half 
an evening at one theatre—half at an- 
other. This is scarcely to be recom- 
mended as a completely satisfactory 
practice, but it enabled me to receive 
at least an impression of several pro- 
ductions, of varied methods of acting 
and directing, which would otherwise 
have escaped me. And while I feel that 
the quality of certain stellar players in 
our own theatre compares very favor- 
ably with the best among the Russians 
—it is the fine authority with which the 
lesser roles are played there, the vig- 
orously imaginative direction evident 
almost everywhere, which excites and 
stimulates the student of the theatre be- 
yond any ordinary experience in the- 
atre-going. 

The most complete freedom to ex- 
periment seems to exist in the Russian 
theatre. Apparently no _ departure 
from conventional standards is drastic 
enough to offend or to irritate the vast 
eager new public to which the theatre 
in Russia today is dedicated. 

Indeed, this repudiating of conven- 
tional standards, of old forms, might al- 
most seem to be a convention in itself. 
did not one find beautiful examples of 
the “old regime” of producing, in such 
plays as the Beaumarchais “Marriage 
of Figaro,” or the sensitive realism of 
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“In the Days of the Turbins” at Mos- 
cow Art Theatre—or the simple but ex- 
quisite style of “Adrienne Lecouvreur” 
as done at the Kamerny. In the first 
and the last of these a: atmosphere of 
eighteenth century elegance was cre- 
ated with irresistible charm. Sumptu- 
ously rich costumes were worn with a 
grace and manner, a feeling for period, 
rarely seen anywhere these days. 
Speech, movements, make-up, all keyed 
to the polished artificiality of the court 
life represented. Yet audiences com- 
posed of men in mended sweaters, ap- 
ple-cheeked tovarishi, an occasional ba- 
bushka with her kerchief scarcely re- 
moved from her head, — these I saw 
around me, apparently missing no nu- 
ance of humour or sophistication in the 
painted and powdered panorama of in- 
trigue being played before their at- 
tentive eyes. In striving for newer 
forms the Soviet Theatre seems, wisely, 
not to have discarded the best values 
of the old. And for this, the visitor 
from afar, prone to tire a little of the 
oversupply of propaganda plays, is duly 
grateful. 

Not that I reacted with indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm to everything I saw! 
Some of the departures from the usual 
seemed to me straining after strangeness 
for its own sake—regardless of the 
value of the experiment itself. To be 
sure, always, in the introductory speech 
of welcome to visitors which preceded 
the performance, there would be an ex- 
planation of the reason of the particu- 
lar approach represented by that partic- 
ular producer or “theatre.” Occasion- 
ally the explanation was more im- 
pressive than the performance itself. 
On those occasions I would find myself 
recalling the brief injunction of an 
“old-timer” to an actor eager to explain 
what he was about to do in a scene— 
“This is show-business, Don’t tell me 
—show me!” To my mind, the inten- 
tion of any performance should be ex- 
pressed in performance, not in foot- 
notes. But this is perhaps, mere bour- 
geois captiousness, and I must confess 
that for the most part the treatment 
would be arresting, challenging, even 
when one quarrelled with it. Much of 
the iconoclasm in stage sets—in produc- 
ing in general—has, I imagine, resulted 
from sheer necessity. But the sheer vir- 
tuosity, the local variety, the plastic 
beauty of movement, of individual as 
well as mass movement, the almost ac- 
robatic control of body which charac- 
terized practically every actor I saw, are 


evidences of a training involving respect 
for acting as an art rather than as a 
field for happy accident. It was re- 
freshing, too, to be in a theatre where 
the words “art” and “artist” were quite 
fearlessly included in the theatre vocab- 
ulary. Their respect for the theatre as 
an institution, as a powerful channel of 
influence, of propaganda if you like, is 
a factor, I am sure, in making the Rus- 
sian theatre the Titan of vitality and 
of varied expression which I found it 
to be. The growth and perfecting of 
natural talent. which such an institu- 
tion makes possible, results in the 
splendidly conceived and executed pro- 
ductions of the Tairov company, the 
Vaktangov group, the Moscow Art play- 
ers, and the delightful Children’s The- 
atre founded by Natalie Satz—which 
deserves an article all by itself. 

Last year, when I was in the Soviet 
Union, Tairov’s Kamerny theatre cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary. The 
gala performance was a production of 
“Egyptian Nights” on which Tairov and 
the company had been working, he told 
me, for two years. During which time. 
of course, a large and varied repertory 
of plays was constantly being per- 
formed. When one realizes in what a 
turmoil of political change these twenty 
years celebrated by the Kamerny were 
passed—during which a company quiet- 
ly continued to build a repertory so 
varied in its program that during the 
ten days I was in Moscow I never saw 
the same play repeated—well—it “gives 
one to think!” If we could, in our 
American theatre, utilize the great tal- 
ents which in many instances function 
sporadically within so limited a range, 
in a system of production which de- 
mands a persistent stream of “smash 
hits” or its alternative of inactivity, 
while another “hit” is being searched 
for, I believe that our American thea- 
tre could be as vital an experience, as 
powerful an instrument of mental and 
moral stimulation, as any theatre in the 
world today. But that will call for a 
revision, in part at least, of the Amer- 
ican concept in the mind of some mana- 
gers and most of the public, of what 
the function of the theatre is. When 
plays of social significance, of artistic 
stature, are as richly, as competently 
produced and as enthusiastically sup- 
ported, as the average successful musi- 
cal show, then we, too, shall have a 
theatre which people will travel six 
thousand miles to see, and feel them- 
selves well repaid for the effort. 
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OVIET COURTS 


HENRY SHAPIRO 


A Soviet judge, like his brethren on 
the American Bench, may be as wise 
as an owl but he does not look it. No 
halo of majesty surrounds him, no wig 
and gown adorn him, no ceremony ac- 
companies his entrance or exit. Not 
even the salutation “Your Honor” is 
bestowed on him. The reason for all 
this is simple. A judge in Soviet Russia 
is usually an ordinary workingman, 
very often fresh from hard work in mill 
or factory. He may never even have 
dreamed of being a judge. But one fine 
day his fellow-workers impressed with 
his level-headedness, his sense of jus- 
tice, above all his stalwart class-con- 
sciousness, nominate him for the Bench. 
The local Soviet appoints him and sends 
him to attend the short-term courses 
that are offered to persons like him- 
self by the district or regional court. 

After three or six months of train- 
ing our worker assimilates a few prin- 
ciples of law and is placed on the Bench 
to administer justice. One is immediate- 
ly reminded of the fly-by-night law 
schools in America that contribute so 


¢ much dead wood to the legal profes- 


‘sion, but the analogy does not hold. 
Soviet law is distinguished by its sim- 
plicity; and given ordinary intelligence 
and thorough study of a few months, 
one can learn enough to fulfill the needs 
of elementary Soviet justice. 

Obviously a few months of legal 
training do not change our worker-judge 
in manner or outlook. He remains es- 
sentially the same workingman as his 
friends who continue to work in the 
factory. Indeed, his new mode of life 
is not different from theirs; his food 
is not better; nor is his salary higher. 
Therefore, he is not ordinarily an ob- 
ject of envy to his fellow-workers. The 

sworker who becomes judge is not con- 
sidered superior to any ordinary toiler. 


Every judge is appointed for a term 
of one year. At the expiration of his 
term he may be reappointed an unlim- 
ited number of times. Of course, he 
does not necessarily complete his term. 
At any time he may be removed by the 
Soviet which appointed him and no 
reason need be given for the action. The 
right of recall applies to judges as well 
as to all Soviet functionaries and elected 


¢ clicials. The recall may be based on 


a number of reasons such as _ misbe- 
haviour, incompetence, or the belief 
that the office holder may be better fit 
for other work. 


Once on the Bench the judge cannot 
act like an autocrat. With very few 
exceptions he can only pronounce 





The author of this article, a 
New York attorney, is the first 
foreign citizen admitted to prac- 
tise law in the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Shapiro was admitted to the 
Moscow bar (“Collegium of De- 
fenders”) in July, after study- 
ing Soviet law for two years. 











judgment by common consent with two 
associate and lay judges. The judge 
and his associates constitute the court. 
A majority decision is sufficient, so that 
at times the two associates outvote the 
judge who is then compelled to pro- 
nounce a judgment from which he dis- 
sents. But his dissenting opinion he 
never expresses in open court. In fact, 
Soviet courts do not know what dis- 
senting opinions are. 


The associate judges correspond 


roughly to the jurors of Anglo-Saxon 
countries but the former dispose of 
questions of law as well as of fact. They 
are selected from a panel of workers 
submiited by the various factories and 
institutions. They serve only 12 days 
and while so serving the associate judges 
are relieved from their ordinary duties 
although they continue to draw full 
wages from their place of employment. 
The associates have the authority to 
deal with all questions on the same basis 
as the judge and deliberate together 
with him. In practice, however, the 
judge, because of his greater experience 
and better knowledge of the law, exer- 
cises considerable influence over the as- 
sociates who are likely to be guided by 
him. 

The general procedure in a Soviet 
court of law is unusually simple. The 
plaintiff files his statement of claim and 
without any pleadings the case is listed 
for a hearing in about a week. Litiga- 
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tion expenses are very low. The laws 
governing procedure and evidence are 
few in number and vague in substance 
giving the judge a wider discretion in 
applying them than is the case in the 
United States. Witnesses are not sworn. 
In criminal cases, instead of an oath, 
the witness is warned that giving false 
testimony constitutes a crime for which 
he will be prosecuted. But in civil 
cases the parties or witnesses testify 
without such warning and false testi- 
mony in such cases does not constitute 
perjury. 

The judgment is delivered on the 
same day that the hearing is held un- 
less the case is adjourned for a short 
period to call new witnesses or unless 
the court reserves judgment for three 
days to consider difficult questions of 
law or of fact. The judge participates 
very actively in the conduct of the trial. 
He does not leave it to the parties to 
conduct the examination and cross-ex- 
amination of each other and of wit- 
nesses. He does it himself in a search- 
ing manner and only after his own de- 
tailed questioning does he allow the 
parties or their counsel to proceed. It 
is the judge’s duty to do so and a pas- 
sive attitude on his part, in this respect, 
may be a valid ground for appeal. Cases 
are rapidly disposed of and the judg- 
ment may be appealed against only on 
formal grounds, that certain witnesses 
were not questioned or were not ques- 
tioned properly, that material facts 
were not presented in evidence or that 
the law was misinterpreted. 

An appeal against a judgment in civil 
actions must be filed within ten days, 
in criminal actions—within a fortnight 
of the day of judgment. A week or 
two after the case has been notified for 
appeal it comes up before the Regional 
or the Supreme Court. In the appel- 
late court the proceedings are very 
summary. The court consists of three 
regular judges. One of them, not neces- 


sarily the presiding judge, gives a brief 
account of the case and of the points 
at issue. The parties make brief state- 
ments. No witnesses are allowed and 
no new documentary evidence may be 
introduced. Sometimes the case is dis- 
posed of in a few minutes. A majority 
vote will decide whether the case is to 
be upheld or reversed, amended or re- 
manded for new trial. The decision of 
the Regional Court of Appeal is final 
and can be set aside only by the Su- 
preme Court if the Public Prosecutor 
finds that there has been a flagrant 
breach of law or a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. 

The Public Prosecutor is a very im- 
portant figure. He participates in all 
the leading trials, but outside of the 
court room his functions are equally, 
if not more, important. His standing 
is usually higher than that of ordinary 
judges and though the court need not 
agree with his opinion it is inclined, in 
most cases, to follow it. He is the guar- 
dian of “revolutionary law and order” 
both in court and outside of it. He is 
either a former worker, a party or 
trade-union functionary. Among the 
judges of the Supreme Court and the 
Public Prosecutors attached to the Su- 
preme Court there are several trained 
lawyers and some of these practiced un- 
der the old regime. However, the ma- 
jority of judges and prosecutors are not 
trained lawyers. 

If the judges and prosecutors func- 
tion so differently in Soviet Russia than 
elsewhere the lawyers are a fortiori un- 
like their foreign colleagues. For a long 
time after the revolution the lawyers 
continued to practice as they had done 
under the. old regime. But now they 


have gone the way of all Russian flesh 


and like farmers, handicraftsmen and 
physicians they have been collectivized. 
Excluding an insignificant number of 
attorneys who practice individually, 
they are drawn into the so-called “col- 


Soviet stamps used to commemorate the Moscow Olympiad 
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lectives” or lawyers’ associations in 
which all the earnings are pooled and 
each member is on a fixed salary vary- 
ing with his abilities and standing, as 
estimated by his colleagues. 


A case is entrusted not to an individ- 
ual lawyer but to a “collective,” which 
appoints one of its members to handle 
it and which usually takes into consid- 
eration the wishes of the client. Thw’ 
lawyer is, therefore, not so dependent 
on the individual client, as lawyers are 
outside of Russia. He is more interested 
in maintaining his standing among his 
colleagues and with the court than in 
impressing a lay client. His economic 
independence obviates the need of am- 
bulance-chasing as well as the more re- 
spectable forms of client cultivation 
practiced in other countries. 


Being assured of his monthly salary 
the attorney can discharge his duties 
without fear of insecurity. His profes- 
sional reputation depends not on win- 
ning cases, for obtaining favorable 
judgments is so often beyond his con- 
trol, but on the manner in which he 
conducts himself inside and outside the 
courtroom. His professional conduct be- 
ing evaluated by his colleagues on the 
Bench and in the Bar, the lawyer’s abil- 
ity is likely to be estimated accurately 
and his salary determined accordingly. 


It is significant that an overwhelming 
majority of the cases are tried “without 


benefit of counsel.” The trial procedure § 


is so simple that any layman with the 
help of the court can conduct his own 
case. Litigants who lack self-confidence 
may apply either to a private lawyer 
or to a collective. But in criminal cases 


of any consequence a professional de-¢ 


fender is obligatory. 

The lawyer never opens a case as he 
does in America. That is the judge's 
prerogative. The lawyer may examine 
the records of the court before trial, 
submit motions to the court, examine 
and cross-examine the witnesses and de- 
liver a final address to the court after 
all the testimony has been presented. 
There is no jury to win over so that 
the attorney’s summation must be sim- 
ple, matter of fact and devoid of rhe- 
toric for Soviet judges dislike voluble 
speakers who waste the time of the 
court. Only in important criminal trials 
of political significance is fine speaking 
somewhat encouraged and that not 80 
much for the needs of justice in the 
particular case but for the general edu- 
cational value of the speech. 

The Soviet theory holds that the 
Bench and Bar as well as the rest of the 
present elaborate state apparatus are 
only of temporary usefulness. As s0- 
ciety advances towards its communistic 
goal the state and all its organs cor 
stantly decline in significance. Sooner 
or later when the goal will have been! 
attained, society will be as stateless a 
it will be classless. Meanwhile, how 
ever, the Bar and the Bench perform 
the useful social function of settling the 
multitude of conflicts arising amon 
private citizens and state corporations. 
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A race from Ashkabad to Moscow be- 
tween Turkmenian horsemen from col- 
lective farms ended on August 22nd with 
a warm welcome in Moscow. All along 
the 400 km. (a kilometer is equal to 
Sths of a mile) of the trip, tens of 
thousands of people came out to meet 
the riders. The race took the partici- 
pants over desert land and across moun- 
tains, under scorching sun and drench- 
ing rains, over dry sands and through 
deep mud, exposing them to all the ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, in spite of almost 
three months of such traveling (Ashka- 
bad-May 30; Moscow-Aug. 22) the 
horsemen arrived in excellent condition, 
good spirits, and fine physical condition, 
each of them having gained from four 
to twenty-five pounds in weight. The 
horses that made the race are of special 
interest. Except for five, they are regu- 
lar horses of Turkmenian collective 
farms. During the trip, observation of 
the physical endurance of the horses 
were made. 

Upon arriving in Moscow, they sent 
greetings to Stalin. Part of this reads: 
“We assure you of our happiness and 
admiration of the new life which we 
have won under your leadership, of the 
invincible brotherhood of nations flour- 
ishing in our great country, replacing 
the prison of nations—tsarist Russia— 
which has gone into the past never to 
return.” 
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Donbas miners contributed nearly 
1,000 paintings to the first Olympiad 
of amateur arts of Donbas workers, 
which opened in Stalino on Aug. 13 and 
which nearly 4,000 persons from all dis- 
tricts in the Donbas attended. In ad- 
dition to the painting exhibition, the 
program of the Olympiad include num- 


bers by a symphony orchestra of blast 
furnace men of the Azov Steel Trust and 
by a juvenile orchestra of children of 
German workers in Postyshev. Donbas 
has developed amateur art to a high de- 
gree. There are 650 dramatic circles, 
800 brass bands and string orchestras 
and 300 choruses and dancing circles. 

A campaign for inventions was started 
in March among the miners of Donbas 
and as a result 12,000 inventions have 
already been registered. Over 2,000 of 
these inventions have already been rea- 
lized. They will yield a saving of 10,- 
313,000 rubles a year, it is reported. 

* * * 


The reconstruction of Moscow will 
embrace the following features. The 
city is to be completely rebuilt by 1946. 
The acreage now covered by the city is 
110 square miles which is to be expand- 
ed to 235 square miles. With this area, 
the population is to be limited to 5 
million people. A reservation of forest 





park territory having a radius of 10 
kilometers is to encircle Moscow. 500 
new apartment houses are to be built, 
covering an area of 162 million square 
feet—each apartment to have a refrig- 
erator and private bath. In addition 
there are to be 530 new school build- 
ings, 17 new hospitals, 27 dispensaries, 
6 bread factories, 50 new movie houses, 
9 large department stores, the Red 
Square is to be doubled and the total 
street car mileage will be enlarged. 
* * * 


Down in Baku, the House of Art Edu- 


cation for Children has organized a lit-: 


erary contest for children and 450 com- 
positions, including poems, novels, short 
stories, plays and fables have already 
been contributed—and the contest has 
just started. Original puzzle pictures, 
riddles and charades are also being col- 
lected. 
* * * 

The Orders recently awarded to 56 
railroad workers for their energetic ef- 
forts to improve the work of the rail- 





roads and for their drive against col- 
lisions and accidents were presented by 
M. I. Kalinin at a meeting of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the USSR on August 17. Daily 
carloadings reached the record figure of 
77,924 on August 31st. This figure had 
been driven up from.56,000 daily. 


* * + 


The work on the 262 new schools 
scheduled to open in the RSFSR by the 
beginning of the school year, Sept. 1, 
has been completed. 1,141,250 more 
children are attending school this year 
than last year. The RSFSR alone has 
registered 17,308,869 for school. 


* * * 


Visitors from 18 countries of the 
world attended the opening of the 
Third Moscow Theatre Festival on Sep- 
tember Ist. Rimski-Korsakov’s opera 
“Sadko” will open the festival. At the 
matinee on September 2, “Free Flem- 
ish” based on the story of Till Uhlen- 
spiegel was given in the Moscow State 
Theatre. In the evening “King Lear” 
was to be seen at the Moscow Jewish 
Theatre. On Sept. 3rd, the Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko Theatre presented 
“Lady Macbeth from Mtsensk” by 
Shostakovich. A new production of Po- 
lovinkin’s “The Tale of the Fisherman 
and the Fish” was given at Moscow’s 
Children Theatre at the matinee 
September 4th. In the evening of the 
same day, Fletcher's “The Spanish 


Curate.” At the matinee performance 


of Sept. 5th, the Gypsy Theatre (the 
only one in the world “Carmen” was 
staged. On Sept. 6th matinee V. Ovan- 
ski’s ballet “Three Fat Men“ at the Bol- 
shoi Theatre. Pegodin’s “Aristocrats” at 
the Realistic Theatre in the evening, 
and 80 on. 





THE SOVIETS CONQUER MALTHUS 


PROF. 


It is a well known fact that Russia 
is predominantly an agricultural coun- 
try. In 1913, and still in 1928, the ru- 
ral population was 82 per cent of the 
total population. By the end of the 
first Five Year Plan a considerable 
change took place, no doubt, neverthe- 
less 77 per cent of the population still 
remained rural. 


Agriculture had increased in impor- 
tance since the Revolution; the Soviet 
Union found itself separated from the 
rest of ithe world afte: 1917. Firstly, 
because of political reasons, diplomatic 
and economic relations were interrupted 
for a long time between Soviet Russia 
and the other countries. Secondly, for 
financial reasons, since the Soviet Union 
had neither credits nor gold reserves, 
nor an exportable surplus; she could 
ecunt, therefore, only on herself. 


Now, an essential characteristic of 
Russian evolution is its increasing popu- 
lation. There is an increase, each year, 
of three and one half million souls, and 
this movement is uniformly accelerated. 
The great problem, therefore, is to ob- 
tain a development of subsistence at as 
rapid a pace as the pace of population 
increase. The problem presents itself 
exactly in the terms of the Malthusian 
formula. Will the increase of the means 
of subsistence be realized in the same 
proportion as the increase of the popu- 
lation? Malthus believed that the pop- 
ulation develops according to geometric 
progression, while subsistence develops 
according to arithmetic progression. It 
is necessary to find out whether in Rus- 
sia agricultural production can develop 
according to geometric progression. 


The nature of the problem presented 
by Russian economy thus totally differs 
from the problems as we know them in 
capitalist countries. In capitalist coun- 
tries the economic problem of agricul- 
ture is generally represented as being 
a problem of restoring the purchasing 
power of the farming classes, because it 
is considered, rightly or wrongly, that 
the increase in the purchasing power of 
the farming population is indispensable 
in order to permit the sale of products 
of the other branches of national econ- 
omy. This is not the place to point out 
how erroneous is this conception. We 
shall merely note here that the Russian 
problem poses itself in terms much more 
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simple and natural. People feed, in the 
final analysis, on products of the soil, 
there is a certain number of mouths to 
nourish, the question is to have suf- 
ficient foodstuff. 


From this point of view, let us see the 
results obtained. 


Here are some figures on the pro- 
duction of grain. The gross harvest in 
1928, at the beginning of the first Five 
Year Plan, of the four principal cereals 
(wheat, rye, oats and barley) amounted 
to 73.3 million metric tons. In 1932, at 
the end of the Five Year Plan and after 
two years of collectivisation, the harvest 
fell to 70 million tons. Such a fall in 
the harvest was so much more grave 
since at the same time the growth of 
the population did not cease, increasing 
from 154,000,000 to 165,000,000 souls. 
The year 1932 and the beginning of 1933 


were very critical. 


According to the calculations of the 
Birmingham Bureau of Research on 
Russian Economic Conditions, the quan- 
tity of available cereals (exclusive of 
seed and exports) per head was reduced 
to 770 lbs. per year in 1932, while the 
corresponding figure in 1913 was 1078 
lbs. 

Most of the products were rationed 
and the rations were small. Besides, 
the indicated rations were the maxi- 
mum, not the minimum. One was not 
certain of obtaining in the State stores 
the rations indicated on the cards. That 
was the time of long lines at the store 
entrances. 

In the past two years the situation 
has improved materially ; however much 
this is still questioned abroad. 

In fact, the gross harvests of 1933 and 
1934 were approximately 90 million 
tons each, while the harvest of 1913 was 
80 million tons, hence there was an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. True the increase 
in population from 140,000,000 in 1913 
to 168,000,000 in 1934 amounted to 20 
per cent. But considerable reduction in 
export, due essentially to the indus- 
trialization of the U. S. S. R. and con- 
sequently to the Five Year Plan, ap- 
proximately compensates for this differ- 
ence... . Actually, I think, the net avail- 
able quantity per head has reached the 
level of 1913. 

It must be added, however, that in 
taking the year 1913 for comparison, 
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too good a case is made out for the de- 
tractors of the Soviet Union, for 1913 
was a year of an exceptional harvest, 
surpassing by at least 10 million tons the 
harvests of the three preceding years. If 
the comparison were made with the av- 
erage for the four years preceding the 
war, it would then be necessary to state 
that the harvests of 1933 and 1934 rep- 
resent an increase of 28 per cent as 
compared with the average harvest of 
1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913. It follows 
therefore that the increase of the har- 
vest was greater than the increase of the 
population, which was only 20 per cent. 


Since 1933 collectivized agriculture 
conquered the population curve. Is this 
a definite victory? That would be dif- 
ficult to say, because harvests vary from 
year to year, due to atmospheric and 
natural circumstances. But the Soviet 
Union has undertaken the gigantic task 
of domesticating the forces of nature. 
Man says “I will.” Each year brings 
new victories in this heroic struggle. 

Besides there is the other curve, that 
of population, which is also subject to 
change. 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


a i 


STATE FARMS 


I 


WALTER KANE 


In a country where there are no 
bosses, where the workers rule, one 
sometimes may wonder just what is the 
function of the trade unions. Just what 
the trade unions concretely do. Recent- 
ly I visited and spent quite some time 
on a number of giant grain state farms 
in the Ukraine. This gave me the op- 
portunity to become fully acquainted 
with how the trade union organization 
works in the countryside. The former 
agricultural workers of tsarist Russia 
were treated as the lowest of the low 
and slaved for landlords and kulaks 
as much as 18 to 20 hours a day. They 
are now full-fledged workers and re- 
ceive the same protection as factory 
workers. 

Each large division of agriculture has 
its own trade union. For instance, all 
the agricultural workers on grain state 
farms belong to one union, while all 
those on vegetable state farms belong to 
another union, those on the cotton state 
farms belong to still a different union. 
However, all the workers on any one 
state farm belong to the same union. 
Thus, tractor driver, machinist, book- 
keeper, field worker, if they work on a 
state grain farm belong to the Grain 
State Farm Workers Trade Union. 

With this short introduction let us get 
a close-up of the way the trade union 
works on the grain state farms. Let us 
visit the sovhoz (state farm) called Bu- 
denny (after the famous Red Army 
cavalry leader). It is located in the 
heart of the Odessa district, and spreads 
over 35,000 acres of the rich Ukranian 
black earth. Earth that is so rich and 
bountiful that no fertilizers are needed. 
On this farm we find 499 people 
permanently employed. 

Over 90% of these workers belong to 
the Grain State Farm Workers Trade 
Union. The chairman of the workers’ 
committee told me (I was there in April, 
1935), that in a few weeks he hoped 
to be able to report that the farm was 
100% unionized. 

The chief organ of the trade union 
on the state farm is the Workers’ Com- 
mittee. This committee is elected at the 
general trade union election meeting 
which is held once a year. The chair- 


man of this workers’ committee is either 
elected from among the workers and 
freed from work on the farm, or he is 
some experienced agrarian trade union 
worker who is recommended by the dis- 
trict office of the trade union. When 
one of these experienced workers comes 
on to the farm, one of the chief duties 
is to give the benefit of his experiences 
to local workers and thus prepare them 
to be able to lead their work. The chair- 
man of the Workers’ Committee is re- 
sponsible for the correct carrying out of 
its work. He is also chief representa- 
tive of the workers in all their relation- 
ships with the management. 

When the trade union has many mem- 
bers on one farm, the chairman of the 
Workers’ Committee is allowed a couple 
of assistants who are freed from their 
regular duties. At the Budenny sovhoz, 
the chairman had one full-time assistant. 

A large state farm of 35,000 acres 
is split up into different sections. At 
the Budenny sovhoz there are four sec- 
tions. The Central Section has the 
garage, repair shops, bakery, offices, etc. 
The other three sections, located as 
much as 10 and 15 miles away from the 
center, are the production departments. 


Here one finds little villages where the 
agricultural workers live and where the 
combines and tractors are kept. Each 
production section of the Budenny sov- 
hoz has three brigades. These brigades, 
made up of tractor and combine drivers, 
mechanics and field workers, are respon- 
sible for certain fields. 

Each production section has an elect- 
ed trade union organizer and likewise 
there is a responsible trade union work- 
er in each brigade. These trade union 
workers are the direct representatives 
of the workers’ committee. Each sec- 
tion has an Inspector of Labor. The 
Inspector of Labor is the trade union 
representative who sees to it that all 
the necessary means are taken to pro- 
tect the workers while they are at work 
and he sees to it that all the detailed 
Soviet labor laws are fulfilled. For in- 
stance, the Inspector of Labor checks 
up to see that the youths between 16 
and 18, who are allowed to work only 
6 hours a day, don’t work any longer. 
He checks up on the use of safety ap- 
pliances on machines. For instance, the 
blacksmith of the Repair Shop on ‘the 
Budenny sovhoz is the Inspector of -La- 
bor of that section, and it was through 
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his watchful efforts that a new system 
of ventilation was installed. 

Another trade union function is to 
have its representative for the Workers 
Conflict Commission. This Commission 
is the body that decides all disputes be- 
tween the workers and the management. 
The trade union organizer on each sec- 
tion represents the workers’ side, while 
usually the section production manager 
represents the administration’s side. If 
the problem cannot be settled on the 
section, it is sent to the center of the 
state farm. Here the chairman of the 
Workers Committee usually meets with 
the manager or the assistant manager of 
the farm and takes up the more com- 
plicated conflicts. If no decision can be 
reached then, the case is turned over 
to the Labor Division of the Peoples 
Court. 

While I was on the Budenny sovhoz 
a young worker was fired by a section 
manager. The section manager claimed 
the worker neglected his duties, but the 
worker came to the trade union and 
said it wasn’t true, and offered proof 
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that he was a steady worker. In two 
days’ time the Workers Conflict Com- 
mission met, and decided that the work- 
er should be reinstated and that he 
should be paid for the two days he 
missed. 

Besides handling the above-mentioned 
work, the trade union handles all the 
questions pertaining to social insurance, 
cultural work, education and the like. 
Altogether, on the Budenny sovhoz 
there are 130 workers who form the 
trade union active that carries out the 
brunt of the trade union work which 
covers such wide territory. 

Thus, many of the agricultural work- 
ers, when they finish their eight hour 
working day (for the working day on 
state farms is 8 hours as compared to 
7 hours which is the usual working day 
in the factories) spend some of their 
free time carrying out trade union work. 
This is the part they play as the lead- 
ing and active conscious builders of a 
socialist society. They voluntarily do 
this work because they know the work 
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directly not only betters their own life 
but makes a finer life for all. 

Besides the functions mentioned 
above, the trade unions organize the 
housewives to take active part in the 
life of the state farm, to draw them in- 
to the cultural work. Just before May 
Ist the trade union had organized a 
drive among the housewives to see who 
would have the cleanest and most com- 
fortable home. 

The trade union is the chief organizer 
of socialist competition. It sees to it 
that different brigades, sections and in- 
dividuals compete against one another 
during the spring sowing campaign, etc. 
It is the trade union which hires a phys- 
ical sports teacher and organizes sports 
groups. It is the trade union that or- 
ganizes the nurseries and children’s 
— The trade union is everywhere 

ecause its chief function is to see to 
it that workers’ conditions, and there- 
fore the state farm itself, are constantly 
improving. This is the surest way of 
making sure that the work on the state 


farm will be of high quality. 


NATHAN H. KREN 


If you look at the port from the 
Feldman Boulevard you can see a mass 
of Soviet and foreign ships. Tugs and 
sailboats cross the waters of the bay. 
Freight trains bring loads to the docks. 
Engines’ and steamers’ whistles fill the 
air. The port of Odessa takes second 
place in the country after Leningrad. 

The town is humming with life. 
There are many fine stores in Odessa, 
filled with merchandise and crowded 
with customers. They are not of the 
former type of showy, insolent shoppers 
which so characterized the pre-revolu- 
tionary “mamma-city.” Not that all the 
Odessa speculators have turned into 
lambs, but they are keeping under 
cover, carry on under the sign of 
“craftsmen,” assume all kinds of protec- 
tive colors and worry about one thing— 
to avoid the law. 

The streets of Moldavanka, which in 
former days were the stronghold of 
Mishka Yaponchik and his gangs, have 
been cleaned up and look quite respec- 
table. Stepovaia, the main street of 
Moldavanka, is being asphalted. Young 
trees line the streets. The famous “tol- 
chok” (thieves’ market), where in the 
old days a stranger would have the 
soles of his boots cut out while walking, 
has been turned into a square with 
trees and shrubs and children’s laugh- 
ter. 

An entirely new Odessa. Before the 
revolution Odessa counted 500,000 in- 
habitants; after the Civil War there re- 
mained 200,000; now there are 500,000 
again. 300,000 left, 300,000 returned. 
Speculators left, gangsters and racke- 
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teers, generals, officers, all “noble” para- 
sites, bankers, big merchants, shipown- 
ers, landlords, prostitutes. In their place 
came workmen, students, white collar 
workers, from the neighboring towns 
and villages, came to the large city to 
work, to study, to take part in socialist 
construction. 


There were 27,000 workers in Odessa 
before the revolution, now—140,000. 
The old shops of the Southwestern 
Railroad were transformed into big 
crane and lifting machine works “The 
January Insurrection.” Gehn’s small 
plant has now become an enormous 
factory of farm machinery “The Octo- 
ber Revolution” employing 8,000 work- 
ers. In place of the small handcraft 
shops there is now the modern factory 
“Red Profintern.” 

Before the revolution Odessa had the 
Novorossisk University, distinguished 
for the reactionary attitude of its stu- 
dent corps. Today there are in Odessa 
17 institutes of higher learning, 32 
technical colleges and 16 workers’ 
schools, with an attendance of 32,000. 

The Odessites love the open life of 
the streets. After work young and old 
dress up and flock to the streets. Old 
people sit at the gates. Cafes become 
filled with lively crowds. The eight 
theaters of Odessa are always full. 

Late into the night continues the beat 
of street life. You recall Pushkin’s 
verse: 

Quiet. Odessa sleeps, 

Without breath and warm 

Is the silent night. Rises 


The transparent moon. All is hushed. 

Alone the Black Sea roars. 

Probably more than any other town, 
Odessa suffered from the war of Inter- 
vention and the Civil war. It is 15 
years since Odessa became Soviet, but 
not all the wounds have healed yet. It 
was most difficult to reestablish the 
abundant greenery of the town, which 
suffered greatly when the town lacked 
coal and wood. Now Odessa is once 
more a green city. 

If you board tramway 17 in the direc- 
tion of Arcadia, you will see on French 
Boulevard and farther down, a long 
line of sanatoriums, luxuriating in fo- 
liage and flowers. You breathe the 
aroma of fresh fields and salty ocean. 
Half the population of Odessa comes 
here on the days of rest, to bathe, to 
get tanned and to enjoy the fresh air. 

Odessa prims and beautifies assidu- 
ously. Five years ago even on Deribas- 
sov Street the slightest wind would raise 
heaps of dust and rubbish; today the 
center of the town is a model of clean- 
liness. 

But there is still a great deal to be 
done, for Odessa must become the jewel 
of the Soviet land. There is not enough 
electric light, the telephone works bad- 
ly; a great deal more fresh water is 
needed,—not until the third water main 
from the Dniester will be completed 
will the town have enough. 

The first impression, just the same, is 
that Odessa is a beautiful, gay and clean 
Soviet city. The present inhabitants of 
Odessa are citizens of an important port 
and industrial center. 
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A KITCHIN VARIETY 


PRISONERS OF THE O. G. P. U., by 
George Kitchin. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 


Some years ago a Polish gentleman 
named Ossendowski wrote “a life” of 
Lenin, and thereby laid a foundation 
for the Shrecklichkeit series about the 
Soviet Union. There is a class of read- 
ers who get a vicarious pleasure out of 
atrocities; and it is to this class that 
Mr. George Kitchin, the author of the 
present book, addresses himself. Since 
Madame Chernavin’s horror book 
brought a fair return, as well as a lec- 
ture tour from the above-mentioned au- 
dience, it was doubtless suggested to 
Mr. Kitchin that he go her one better. 
He did. 


The importance of his book is en- 
hanced by a letter which the publish- 
ers sent out to reviewers, a letter on the 
stationery of the Community Church 
and signed by the Reverend John 
Haynes Holmes, endorsing the opus. 
“There can be no questioning of the 
validity of a document,” says the Rev- 
erend Doctor, “written with such sim- 
plicity and sincerity as this.” Thus 
from his pontifical heights, Dr. Holmes 
makes a judicial finding on an ex parte 
document. 


A critical analysis of some of the 
facts, without going beyond the scope 
of the book, gives rise to some question- 
ing. Mr. Kitchin was a Finnish business 
man in close connection with the Fin- 
nish Consulate. His wife, a Russian, 
had, prior to their marriage, been ar- 
rested by the Soviet authorities on sus- 
picion of counter-revolutionary activity. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Kitchin him- 
self had been warned and questioned 
previous to his arrest a number of times, 
he continued his close contact not only 
with the Finnish authorities but the 
British as well. He was, according to his 
own admission, questioned by the Cheka 
in 1921 and examined again in 1924. 
As to the business in which he was en- 
gaged, this may throw some light on his 
revolutionary activities: “I had also es- 
tablished a plant for the manufacture of 
oil and candles for churches. There 
were sixty thousand churches in Russia 
at the time, and I enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the business.” That was in 
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1928. He continued in the Soviet Union 
until he was arrested and sent to the 
prison camp in the Northern timber re- 
gion. 

The account of his experiences is a 
collection of atrocity stories and suffer- 
ings that aims to out-Chernavin Madame 
Chernavin. But throughout the book 
there is evident persistent desire to 
sabotage the Soviet authorities. He 
takes great pleasure in spitefully enlarg- 
ing upon any mistakes made by engi- 
neers, in road building, in mining, or 
in the construction of the Baltic Canal. 
His eulogies, even at the time of his 
writing, in 1935, are of the Czar and 
the priests. There are, moreover, be- 
sides the gentleman’s background, cer- 
tain facts appearing in the narrative it- 
self which throw considerable skepti- 
cism over the entire account. The au- 
thor seems to have been supplied with 
plenty of money, even during his im- 
prisonment. He uses money freely for 
bribing and buying himself into better 
positions. After his imprisonment, his 
wife was cared for by the Finnish Con- 
sulate in Leningrad. And when he left 
prison he was himself sent to Italy to 
recuperate and write his book. The 
question obviously arises, where did his 
money come from, since church candles 
and church oil no longer supplied, while 
he was in prison, the necessary lubrica- 
tion to ease the friction between Social- 
ist construction and counter-revolution- 
ary debris? He was a Finnish citizen, 
very closely connected with the Finnish 
Government. Obviously, charged with 
espionage, how is it that his Government 
did not make of this a cause celebre, 
if his innocence was all that he wants 
the reader to assume it to have been? 


As to the author’s accuracy, the fol- 
lowing quotation may be illustrative: 


“Full liberty is never really re- 
stored to those unfortunates who 
receive a 5-10 year sentence in the 
U.S.S.R. for their political convic- 
tions. When they finish their term, 
they are exiled for 5 years and after 
this they have to spend 3 more 
years in so-called regional exile. 
Then they acquire the right to live 
in any part of the country except 
Moscow and Leningrad. Therefore, 
as a rule, it takes 18 years before 
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a man imprisoned for his political 
conviction is again able to return to 
the centers of population.” 


Mr. Kitchin was writing as of the year 
1932, at the time he was discharged from 
prison and left for Finland. On the date 
when these lines were written the Sov- 
iet Union had been in existence for fif- 
teen years. The above statement shows 
that Mr. Kitchin is either a liar as a 
prophet or a liar in general. 

However, despite his hostility to every 
Soviet institution, and his gloating over 
every failure, even he forgets himself 
in describing some of the work of the 
prison camps. Speaking of the construc- 
tion of the northern roads he states: 


“The shock detachments of the 
various work posts competed with 
each other in speed; all other work- 
ers were also involuntarily drawn 
into the tempo of the speeding-up 
and soon the work along the entire 
line presented a picture of a huge 
socialistic competition in achieve- 
ment.” 


CHARLES RECHT 


SOVIET THEATRE 


THE SOVIET THEATRE by P. A. Sita 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.25. 


The drama is not confined to any definite 
form or any set methods. Life is rich and 
swift moving; it forces the drama to seek new 
means of expressing it. The drama is a re- 
flection of life and is profoundly, fundamentally 
true. The truth it seeks is not the accurate du- 
plication of petty events, nor is it photographic 
naturalism. To be truthful means to bring out 
the full significance of the historical processes 
which are taking place; to show the audience 
the direction in which they are moving; to 
exhibit profound, vivid, heartening and _ sstir- 
ring characters typical of our day; to show, 
with all the strength, craftsmanship and obser- 
vation at one’s command, in the name of what 
and for the sake of what the Revolution is tak- 
ing place. 


This is, in short, the picture left with us 
about the purpose and method of the Soviet 
Theatre: its influence as a social force and the 
springs of its being that give it the strength 
and beauty it now possesses. This conception 
contains within itself varied and dynamic off- 
shoots: the conceptions of the role of the actor, 
the spectator, the producer and the society in 
which they all work. Let us examine these con- 
ceptions which have made fruitful so many of 
our sterile principles. 

The Soviet Theatre has found a point of con- 
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$1.00 


EACH ITEM 


COMING STRUGGLE FOR 
POWER—John Strachey 


Moscow Yankee—Myra Page 


Those Who Perish—Edward 
Dahlberg 


Where the Ghetto Ends— 
Leon Dennen 


History of Feudalism— 
O. Trachtenberg 


Voices of October—Kunitz, 
Lozowick, Freeman 


History of Industrial Capi- 
talism—Freiberg 


Fascism and Social Revolu- 
tion—R., P. Dutt 


Lenin—Dutt & Dialectical 
Materialism—Adoratsky 


Marx—Engles-Marxism— 
Lenin 


Send your money or check 
with coupon below and check 
items you want. All books will 
be sent postpaid. 


We are glad to announce the opening of 
the PEOPLE’S BOOK SHOP at 140 Second 
Avenue, New York City, which will carry a 
complete selection of working class litera- 
ture in English, Russian, Jewish, and Ukranian 
languages; and will operate a circulating li- 
brary as large in scope as the circulating li- 
brary at the Workers Book Shop, 50 E. 13th 
St. 


Write for free lists and the “Guide to 
Readings in Communism” 3c, by mail 5c; 
to any of the book shops; 369 Sutter Ave., 
4531—16th Ave., Bklyn, and 699 Prospect 
Ave. Bx. 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP 
390 E. 13th St., N. Y. C. 


For the enclosed amount please send 
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tact uniting individuals with the social groups 
that produced them. 

The actor has been reborn. From a profes- 
sional interested in nothing but his own par- 
ticular art, he has become a citizen who feels 
himself closely linked with the life of his 
country and responsible to the new audience 
for its political and cultural growth. 

The spectator has been transformed. No 
longer is he an indifferent onlooker but has 
become, as it were, one of the actors in the 
vast performances which he attends. 

The theoretical and practical aspects of these 
major renewals of life in the theatre is au- 
thoritatively and competently handled by 
Markov who is now stage-manager of the Musi- 
cal Theatre. In his all too brief and fascinat- 
ing report one gets a brilliant picture of the 
swiftly changing forms of the Soviet Theatre, 
its gropings, its successes, the force of its re- 
leased and sprawling energy (liberated by the 
Revolution). Major figures stalk through the 
pages, major movements become familiar. 
These are intimately treated: The Moscow Art 
Theatre, Meyerhold, The Kamerny Theatre, 
Vakhtangov and his disciples, the Moscow The- 
atre of the Revolution, Soviet opera with 
characterizations of Stanislavsky and the Nemir- 
ovich-Danchenho studio. 

With this knowledge of the Soviet theatre as 
a background: the fact that the number of the- 
atrical workers increased from 10,000 in 1914 
to 100,000 in 1935; that the 154 professional 
theatres that existed in 1914 have jumped to 600 
in 1935; that there are at present 30,000 actors, 
1700 theatrical producers, that performances are 
held in 40 languages throughout the USSR, 
one can begin to appreciate the tremendous 
cultural revolution, as exemplified by this the- 
atrical phase of it, that followed on the heels 
of the economic and political upheaval of 1917. 
One can begin to understand the full signifi- 
cance of Markov’s remark: “One of the chief 
things about the work of the Soviet Theatre is 
that it strives not merely to represent but to 
change the world.” 

BEN IRVING 


SCIENCE 


GENETICS AND THE SOCIAL ORDER by 
Mark Graubard. Tomorrow Publishers.  $.50. 

“The monumental events in the Soviet Union 
prove what geneticists had predicted on analy- 
tical grounds, namely, that external biologic 
variations such as skin or eye color, height, 
color or structure of hair, shape or thickness 
of lips, etc., ete., have nothing to do with 
mental capacities or general cultural tendencies. 
Under imperialist rule it was difficult to prove 
this point conclusively because the continuous 
oppression of the colonial nations of the 
‘colored’ varieties did not permit an environ- 
ment of free development. Now, when the 
Soviet Union makes all efforts to supply pre- 
cisely such an environment, genetic analysis is 
possible. Because the Soviet Union removes 
all hampering forces in the environment and 
allows the free and fullest development of the 
best the individual possesses, it supplies, for the 
first time in the history of the human species, 
real data for genetic and social investigation 
of man.” 

These glowing words of tribute to the forces 
released by the October Revolution in Russia 
uttered by a competent and authoritative genet- 
icist proves over again the tremendous scope 


for cultural development that exists in the 
Soviet Union. 


Dr. Mark Graubard is a Fellow of the Na- 
tional Research Council and research geneticist 
at Columbia University. This little book, an- 
other one of his valuable contributions in the 
field of genetics and anthropology, is beyond 
doubt indispensable for a scientific understand- 
ing of human behavior. It is a brilliant pio- 
neer study in sociological implications of such 
popular theories as race superiority, human na- 
ture, Freudianism, sex determination, genius. 
Building upon the firm basis of scientific fact, 
he proves how bourgeois and fascist theore- 
ticians distort facts and experiments to bolster 
their social systems and that the Soviet Union 
is the only country that has a scientific ap- 
proach to the socio-biologic behavior of human 
beings. 

This scientific approach is best exemplified 
in the educational system of the Soviet Union 
and in the Government’s attitude to national 
minorities; their right to self-determination. 


“The educational system of the USSR, with 
its idea of polytechnical training and testing, 
is the only intelligent consequence of the bio- 
logic fact of genetic variation in capacities and 
temperament. .. . 


“The building of a classless society in the 
area that was known before the Revolution as 
the Russian Empire has liberated a number of 
oppressed nationalities who were used for 
Czarist philosophers as illustrations of ‘lower 
races,’ ‘inferior types,’ etc.” ... No sooner was 
the environment in which these people were 
hampered improved and its suppression re- 
moved “than the real capacities normally latent 
within any population came to the fore.” . . 
“it was found that the poor shepherds, peasants 
and workers oppressed for centuries, contained 
among them the same number of biologically 
endowed poets, physicists, tennis champions, 
aviators, inventors, teachers, and so on, as any 
other group with a hundred or two hundred 
years of industrial development behind it. 

“Planned and organized construction of na- 
tional industry on a scale unthought of in the 
history of man, proved beyond a doubt that 
every one who performed useful labor was a 
social equal to anyone else.” io 
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THE GREATEST: 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN ALL HISTORY ! 


This Is What The Second Five Year 


Plan Really Is. 


Are you acquainted with its perspec- 
tives? Do you know where the Soviet 
Union will rank in the world of industry 
and agriculture in 1937? Do you know 
its successes to date? Is Capitalism really 
being liquidated and Socialism built? 
How? 


The factual answers to these questions 
and a hundred others are clearly drawn 
for you in “THE TASKS OF THE 
SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN” by the 
brilliant Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 
V. M. Molotov. 15c in coin or stamps 
brings this 144 page (paper covered) 
book in the next mail. 


FREE—AIl immediate orders will re- 
ceive a free copy of On Understanding 
Soviet Russia by Corliss Lamont. One 
cannot begin to understand the building 
of a new world without first reading this 
authoritative, 32 page, pamphlet. (This 
pamphlet may be ordered separately by 
sending 5c in stamps or coin. 25c will 
bring 8 copies. Order for your friends! ) 


Address Desk HA-401, 822 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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THE FSU 


Our November Delegation 





The FSU campaign to send delegates 
to the Soviet Union’s 18th Anni- 
versary Celebration in November 1s 
drawing to a close. In the textile 
centers of New England, among the 
railroad workers of New York and 
Chicago, among the longshoremen 
in San Francisco, in more than a 
dozen other cities, our field organizers, 
our friends in trade unions, are work- 
ing hard to obtain delegates. Each year, 
| the Soviet Union increases in strength; 
each month the material conditions of 
the people in the USSR are improving; 
each day brings in its train better or- 
ganization in production and distribu- 
tion. Almost every week tens of thou- 
sands of pay envelopes are being 
swelled with wage increases to the Sov- 
iet workers. 

The report of Walter Duranty in the 
New York Times (Sept. 17th) states 
that in the Donetz Basin a group of 
miners increased their daily earnings 
to 540 rubles! This is about 25 times 
the amount the same miners earned a 
s 4 month ago. This was accomplished by 
the process of improving the organiza- 
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4 tion of coal digging. While in other 
“ countries increased production means 
d loss of jobs to workers, and cuts of pay 


rates, in the Soviet Union the contrary 
i is true. It means advancing Socialism 
on the one hand, and enormous and 
unheard of increases in wages on the 
other, 

While the Russian workers make this 
tremendous progress, or because of it, 
their enemies in this country repeat 
the exploded story of starvation and 
hunger in the USSR. 

The American people will pass 
judgment upon the Ex-Senator Kob- 
inson and Hearst for their falsehoods 
about the USSR. What these gentlemen 
say in effect is: yes, we know that we 
lie about Russia, and we know that 
many of you know that we lie, yet we 
will keep on lying until you take our 
lies for the truth. Nevertheless, it is 
very doubtful that the American 
people are taken in by Hearst and 
Robinson, or agree with Mr. Wil- 
& liam Green, president of the American 

Federation of Labor, that America 

should break diplomatic relations with 

the Soviet Government.’ 

Before recognition, and despite 
Green’s opposition, many international 
unions and state federations demanded 
recognition, and many unions today 
condemn Hearst in no uncertain terms 
for his campaign against the Soviet 
Union. This was proved when the 
American trade unions and farmers sent 
a large delegation of trade unionists, so- 

te **  cialists and farmers in May, 1935, to the 
Soviet Union. 

A similar answer must be given to 
Roosevelt on the notes he sent to the 
Soviet Government and to the renewed 
anti-Soviet campaigns in the United 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Send In Your Greetings! 


18th Anniversary Russian Revolution 


To be published in 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 


100 PAGES 


Soviet Russia Today 


Show your solidarity with and support of the 
heroic Soviet workers and farmers on the 18th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution. At the 
same time, you can help support SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY, which spreads the truth about the 


Soviet Union. 


Send your name, city and state as a greeting to 
be published in the big November issue of this 
magazine. The cost is only 25c. Get your friends, 


your family, your fellow workers, to send in greet- 
ings. 


Simply put your name, city and state on the 
blank below and mail to us with 25¢ for each 
name. Hurry! There is no time to lose. Greet- 
ings with money must reach us no later than Oc- 


tober 11th. 
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Special! 
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WORKERS 


SEND GREETINGS $6.00 1 inch, 


CLOSING DATE OCTOBER 11th FINAL 


SEND GREETINGS AND MONEY TO 
JOHN CILMORE 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


824 Broadway, N.Y. C. 











Letters 


U. S. NOTE OVERSHADOWED 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


Pick up a few of the recent copies of the 
Moscow Daily .News and note how varied is the 
life of the Soiet Union. 


“Planes Speed up Forest Survey; Cover 90 
million acres this Year,” reads one headline. 
The story told is of the survey of vast regions 
of inaccessible forests, trackless swamps and 
mountains done from the air. 


“Artists Find Inspiration in Life at Gorki 
Auto Plant,” reads another headline, remind- 
ing me that a group of Moscow artists have 
just spent a whole year at the automobile plant, 
where they sketched the factory, the workers, 
the factory-school, the shops, the processes of 
labor, and assisted in decorating the streets, 
workers’ club and houses. An indication of the 
closeness of art to life in these days. 


“Increasing numbers of Soviet Ships Sail the 
Conquered Northern Sea Route,” tells the story 
of this summer’s navigation of the Arctic by 
more than fifty ships. Another headline tells 
of a 2000-mile row-boat trip completed by eight 
young oarswomen, the hardy women athletes 
of today. 

Just by its side is a modest item, headed 
“Tass Statement,” from which one learns that 
Ambassador Bullitt sent a note to the Soviet 
government protesting the meetings of the Com- 
munist International as a “gross violation of 
treaty promises,” and that Krestinsky, Acting 
Head for Foreign Affairs, replied that the gov- 
ernment of the USSR “cannot assume and has 
not assumed any pledges with regard to the 
Communist International,” and therefore “can- 
not accept the protest but is compelled to re- 
ject it.” 

The American note, incidentally, was given 
out by Ambassador Bullitt to the press (and 
simultaneously to the press in Washington) 
fifteen minutes after it was handed to the 
Soviet Foreign Office, a departure from dip- 
lomatic custom which emphasized the intended 
blow. For a day or so, Soviet officials were 
amazed that, at a moment when Europe is a 
powder-box over Abyssinia, America should 
take an action which can only strengthen the 
worst elements in Japan and Nazi Germany, 
without doing the slightest good to America. 
In the end they realized that the note had no 
deep international intention, but was meant 
for internal American politics, so they handled 
it without headlines or extensive quotation, 
and with about the amount of attention usually 
given to Japanese protests about fishing rights. 

As far as the Soviet press was concerned, 
the American protest, which no doubt won 
headlines in the United States, was completely 
over-shadowed by the publicity given to the 
arrival of thirty Turcoman horsemen, who had 
made an endurance race across several thou- 
sands miles of desert and prairie from Central 
Asia to Moscow. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


REED’S LAST DAYS 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


I just saw Jack Reed one week before he 
died. His mind was clear, and he fought vig- 
orously and manfully against approaching 
death. We discussed political matters, and his 
interest and intelligence were as keen as ever. 
He was particularly interested in the reports 
of his speeches before the Congress of the 
Communist International. These, like all the 
other speeches delivered in English, had been 
translated into German, then into Russian, and 
re-translated into English. By that time the 
speeches were a horrible mess that made the 
hair of their deliverers stand on end. Jack 
was in no condition to revise his speeches and 
asked me to do it.for him. In other words, as 
death approached, Jack was seriously concerned 
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that his ideas should not be offered to the 
world in garbled form. If he repudiated his 
communism, according to rumors circulated by 
malicious persons, it must have been in the 
Hereafter. As one of the two or three Ameri- 
cans who saw him shortly before his death, I 
can affirm that Jack Reed kept all his loyalty 
to the Soviet Union and communism. I can 
affirm that he could not have done otherwise, 
knowing as I do the depth and sincerity of 
his convictions. 





LEWIS COREY 


FROM AN OLD SOCIALIST 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


A friend told me where to get news from 
Russia for I am tired and disgusted with the 
Hearst lies. I sometimes read about that Won- 
derland and its more wonderful leaders. 

I went at once and got a copy of the July 
issue of Soviet Russia Today, and am delighted 
with it, so am sending you the price of a year’s 
subscription to it. I am an old Socialist, 87 
years old, and have long been profoundly in- 
terested in “Russia,” suffered with its terribly 
oppressed people under the tyrannic rule of 
the bloody Tsars, and sympathized with their 
struggles for life and liberty; and am more 
rejoicing to see them being carefully, wisely 
led to a “promised land” far excelling anything 
this. weary war-torn world has yet seen. 

Such is the picture that presents itself to me 
when I read of the wonderful work being car- 
ried on by Stalin. I doubt that Lenin himself 
could have done better. 

I have long been tired of living among the 
vile wretches who have wrecked the world 
through ignorance and selfishness, and longed 
to be with my own, in a higher sphere where 
the brotherhood of man is a reality. Recently, 
however, I have felt hopeful, and elated over 
the way that Russia has arisen from her ashes, 
and from being the most backward of nations 
has become a brilliant example to the whole 
world. That is how it seems to me, and I am 
willing to stay a few years more to contribute 
with my mite towards the alleviation of the 
sorrows of a downtrodden world. I have no 
family to care for so have adopted the whole 
human race, and feel that the world is my 
home and I hope it will be a little better for 
my having lived in it. 


JOE TROUNSON 


GREETINGS 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


Greetings, and best thanks to all of you who 
are so devotedly working on the wonderful 
magazine, for your courageous efforts. I 
always feel so glad and proud to show my 
interested friends and neighbors the copy of 
SRT which has just come and explain its pur- 
pose in fighting lying attacks on Russia and 


its struggling people. 
ALAN P. KOWER 
(Socialist) 


ADDRESSES OF SOVIET WORKERS 
AND FARMERS 


The Soviet people are eager to hear from 
you about conditions in the United States and 
about your lives. They are also eager to have 
direct questions from you about their lives, 
conditions, etc., in the Soviet Union. Ask your 
questions from them directly and get your an- 
swer direct. Letters in English will be an- 
swered by the foreign language students and 
those that have already learned English. (If 
possible send SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY copies 
of your letters as well as copies of the an- 
swers you receive so that we mav print some 


of them in SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY.) 
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Lathe Workers 


Edite; 


U.S.S.R. 
Moscow 24 
Savod “Frezer” 


Zavkom, Safian Y. E. 


Railroad and Transport Workers 


Coal Miners 


US.S.R. 

Kharkov 

Ulitza Kotlova 83 
Railroad Workers Club 


U.S.S.R. 
Gorlovka 
Shahtny Komitet 
K. P. Radin 


Metal and Tool Workers 


U.S.S.R. 

Donbass 

Gorlovka 
Mashinostroi Zavod 
Zavkom 


Young Coal Miners (Esperanto) 


U.S.S.R. 
Gorlovka 
Donbass 
Gorkum 
Wliksm 


Steel Workers (Esperanto & English) - 


Camera and Film 


Farmers 


U.S.S.R. 

Zaporozshi 

Zaporozsh Steel Plant 
Zavkom 

Chermet 


Machine Workers 


U.S.S.R. 

Odessa 

Iwanova N 2 F 

Fabr. Kinomechanprom 


U.S.S.R. 

Odessa 

Ulyanovsk Vinyarde 
Com. Mironeik 


Hospital and Sanitarium Workers 


U.S.S.R. 

Odessa 

Sanitoria 

Im. Kaganovitcha 
Kuialunik 


Seamen and Longshoremen 


Students 


Textile Workers 


Medical Students 


International Seamans Club 
Odessa 
U.S.S.R. 


Mary Noreiks 
Gorgovaja Street 
N 8 / 30 
Odessa 

U.S.S.R. 


Losar 

Red Banner Textile Mill 
Ul. Krasn. Kursant 27 
Leningrad 


U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. 
Leningrad 

Lev Tolstoi 8 
I Med. Institut 
Profkom 

K. A. Svadol 
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(Continued from page 27) 
A strong November delegation 


States. 
to the Soviet Union will be just such an 


answer. The delegates will see how 
much business America is losing in the 
Soviet Union on account of the anti- 
Soviet attitude of a few reactionaries in 
our midst. They will be convinced of 
the tens of thousands of jobs American 
workers would get working on Soviet 
orders, if Roosevelt did not bow to 
Hearst and his anti-Soviet policies. They 
will see how Soviet people are living a 
rich life, while working without bosses. 

When this issue is off the press, there 
will still be some time left before the 
conclusion of the campaign for the No- 
vember delegation. Only extreme in- 
tensification and activity can increase 
the number of delegates. Again and 
again, we repeat our appeals to the 
trade unions to elect delegates to the 
November celebration. We say to these 
unions: In sending them, you are per- 
forming a great trade union duty; your 
members who will meet their brother 
trade unionists in Russia will strengthen 
ties of international friendship, co-op- 
eration and solidarity of labor. The 
American delegates will not only en- 
joy finding that the Soviet Union is a 
land of plenty. They will see the tre- 
mendous activity of twenty millions of 
trade unionists and the freedom of in- 
dependence they enjoy. The delegation 
will add to the guarantees of interna- 
tional peace and better diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


BONCHI FRIEDMAN 


S.R.T. Subscription Campaign 


With November 1, the closing day of 
our magazine’s subscription campaign, 
still several weeks away, the only defi- 
nite thing we can report is that every- 
thing is going swell. Subscriptions keep 
pouring into the offices of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, bringing the total 
each day to a new high; and there is 
evidence everywhere throughout the 
country of the keenest competition 
among entrants in the contest for that 
coveted free trip to the Soviet Union. 

One of the most interesting personali- 
ties the contest has turned up is 67 year 
old Thomas Francis M’Laughlin of 
Bridgeport, Conn., whose successful can- 
vassing for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
has caused such a stir in his home town 
that the Bridgeport Post gave him a 
three column story on September 12th. 
Ever since the Revolution in 1917 it has 
been Mr. M’Laughlin’s dream to visit the 
Soviet Union and judging by the list of 
names he is sending in it’s beginning 
very much to look as if that dream 
might soon be realized. What does Mr. 
M’Laughlin look for in the Soviet 
Union? Here’s what the Post reports: 
“Only what one expects a true archi- 
tect to build, even though it is far from 
a completed job. I would go ‘all eyes’ 
to see everything there is to see. I 
don’t expect Russia to be a Utopia, but 
I am confident it is a good foundation, 
because its system is based on security 
instead of on the poorhouse, which so 
many of us face in this country.” 
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18th Anniversary 
natal ine 
A memorable vacation 


See the Soviet Union on parade 





os 
Special excursions at reduced rates. Conducted by J. N. Golos— 
manager of World Tourists, Inc. 

| Oct. 17th S.S. Aquitania 


Visiting London, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Dneiproges, Kiev, 
Warsaw, Paris. Tour will include most interesting industrial enter- 
prises of the U.S.S.R. 


H Shorter tours as low $202.15 include eight days in the 


Soviet Union. 
































I Steamship tickets sold to all parts of the world. 1 
s ~ 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 

175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Algonquin 4-6656-7-8. 

“ 

THE COLLECTIVE FARMERS SPEAK 

~s ah 
The regeneration of Farming and the Farmer told by themselves. 
This is KOLKHOZNIKI, a book (in soft covers) of 80 pages. The 
secret of successful collectivization and a new mode of life brought 

“ wn 
to you for only 10c in coin or stamps. Address Suite HA-401, 824 

Broadway, N. Y. C. 
+ + Ca ss C 
























































































150 Outstanding lecturers may now be booked through the 
FSU Lecture Buro at minimum cost! To insure the success 
of any meeting, and to obtain expert information on the 
world today, make sure that you 


Book Through FSU Lecture Buro! 


Arrange for your meeting TODAY! 


Speakers, Entertainers, etc., now available. 
Write for descriptive material. 


@ FSU LECTURE BURO @e 









































30 Broad Street 


A Gold Bond 


based on a successful planned economy 
UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
7% Gold Bonds 


GOLD STABILITY:—These bonds are issued in denominations of 
100, 500 and 1000 gold roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold.) Principal and interest payments are based upon this 
fixed quantity of gold, payable in American currency at the prevailing 
tate of exchange... Obviously, any further increase in the price of gold 
in terms of the dollar would cause these bonds to appreciate in value. 


SAFETY:—tThe Soviet Government has unfailingly met all its financial 
obligations throughout the seventeen years of its existence. 


MAREET:—The State Bank of the U.S. S. R. with a gold reserve 
equivalent to more than $744 millions, agrees to repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at par and accrued interest at any time, 
thus establishing marketability equivalent to that of a demand note. 
Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase National Bank of New York. 


PRICE:—These bonds are offered at 102% of par and accrued interest. 
In dollars the price varies with the rise and fall of U.S. currency in terms 
ef gold on world exchange markets. 


Circular SR-10 fully describing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
Tel. HAnover 2-5330 


New York 








MOSCOW LETTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


I write, they are holding the first All 
Union Contest in parachute jumping, 
and the air at Tushino field is full of 
them. They jump off great carrier air- 
planes, 60 at a time, and come sailing 
down with parachutes of many-colored 
silk. Red and white, blue, orange, lilac, 
—covering the sky with their rainbow 
hues. 

The dancers and singers of the Sov- 


iet Union have been holding an All 
Union Song and Dance Olympiad, in 
which the first prize for dance groups 
was won by a troupe who not Jong ago 
were criminals, and who came from La- 
bor Commune No. 2, i.e., one of the 
Communes where criminals are given 
a chance to become honorable work- 
ers. The performance of an Ukrain- 
ian folk-dance “The Snow Storm” by 
this troupe won first place against 50,- 
000 entrants. 

Meantime the university students,— 
or rather, the would-be freshmen for 
next year, are anxiously taking their en- 
trance examinations all over the country. 
... Many more want to come than there 
will be room for, so they weed them out 
by examinations. . . . This does not de- 


30 


bar anyone from getting a general cul- 
tural education; the factory night 
schools and general night schools offer 
classes and circles in every cultural sub- 
ject from reading and writing to music 
and art. . 

But the universities are for those who 
are being swiftly and thoroughly pre- 
pared for special jobs m the growing 
farms and industries. They take only 
the most serious students, whose full 
time thereafter goes to study, and who 


are paid a regular wage for all the years 
of their course. Those who study agri- 
culture will be paid salaries by the Com- 
missariat of Agriculture; those who 
study mining or metallurgy will be paid 
by the industry into which they intend 
to go. They are the future technical 
leaders, their preparation is a charge 
on industry, just as much as the prepara- 
tion of iron and coal. 

Even though the quality of students 
is thus selected, there are 40,000 more 
in the entering class this year than in 
all the classes of all the universities un- 
der tsardom. Instead of 91 universities 
with 124,000 students, which existed un- 
der tsardom, the USSR has 557 universi- 
ties with nearly half a million students, 
of whom 164,000 will enter this year. 





H. Barbusse 


(Continued from page 11) 


Barbusse’s Under Fire startled the 
bourgeois world. His Stalin presents a 
new world, a world worth fighting for. 
And the man who labored for this bet- 
ter world, who wrote so tellingly of the 
old world and the new, served only that 
cause which his heart and mind dic- 
tated to him was the right cause. He 
told the Congress of Writers last June: 
“We obey but this one commandment: 
to serve something, and to use logically 
the forces and the specific tools which 
we possess in order to accelerate the 
progress and the arrival of a humanism 
more in accord with the tragedy of the 
world situation, more in accord with the 
progress of the mind, with the immense 
complexity of the civilization in the 
midst of which we find ourselves, with 
the future which is but the dynamic 
form of the present, the present in ac- 
tion, the present in life; more in ac- 
cord with the exacting greatness of our 
role—a humanism which is actively 
open to the whole world, a humanism 
wherein that which was called univer- 
sality clearly becomes internationalism.” 

Henri Barbusse is dead. But Bar- 
busse can never die as long as the cause 
of the workers, the cause of peace, the 
cause of the Soviet Union lives in the 
heart and the mind of the masses of 
mankind. 








Why Not Show 
Soviet Films ? 


You can show the world’s best 
sound films in any club, hall, 
church or school (16 mm. 
sound films). We supply op- 
erator, film, screen, equipment 
—the whole show! 


Now Available 


DOSTOIEVSKY’S “PETERS.- 
BURG NIGHTS” 


“A KING IS MADE”—ANT\- 
WAR SATIRE, FORMERLY 
*“MARIONETTES.” 


“THE PATRIOTS”—ANTI-W AR 
EPIC, 


AND 
“WESTFRONT 1918” 


“MIRAGES BE PARIS” 
“LA MATERNELLE” 
“POIL DE CAROTTE” 


GARRISON FILM DIST. INC., 
729 Seventh Ave. 


Write for terms, dates, 


Also films for 
theatres. 
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ILL you let us send you these two great 
books, the Complete 
speare and the Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, richly bound in genuine limp leather, 
—for FREE EXAMINATION—without obligation? 


You are invited to see for yourself, at our expense, 
why they deserve an honored place in your library. 


You will realize anew that, 
of all authors, Shakespeare 
alone is the cornerstone of the 
well-read man’s or woman’s 
culture. He teaches you his- 
tory by making it so thrilling 
that you are held in breath- 
less suspense page after page. 
His marvelous knowledge of 
language and psychology will 
make you a better thinker 
and talker, amore fluent writer. 


- Now in One 
Single Thumb- 
Indexed Volume 


Now, in one 1312-page volume, 
you have the world’s supreme lit- 
erature. In all human history, 
only this ONE man has seen so 
deep into the hearts of all of us 
—only this one man has held the 
keys to unlock every human emo- 
tion, every strength, every weak- 
ness... No wonder that today he 
is more alive, universally and im- 
mortally,than he was 300yearsago! 


What a Gap in Your Life- un- 
less you KNOW Shakespeare! 


Imagine the world without 
Shakespeare! What an irrepara- 
ble loss—to knowledge, to litera- 
ture, to reading joy, to life itself! 
And unless YOU know Shake- 
speare—unless he is part of your 
library and your life—there is a 
gap in your existence which noth- 
ing else in the world can fill! 


Discover NOW the unsuspect- 
ed pleasures of a Shakespeare 
your school-day type of reading 
may never have revealed to you. 
Be fascinated by sensuous Cleo- 
patra. Shudder at murderous 
Macbeth. Chuckle at the wit of 
Falstaff. Thrill with lovesick 
Romeo. Stand aghast at the 
treachery of Iago. Be enchant- 
ed with the beautiful Sonnets 
and the wild passion of ‘‘The 
Rape of Lucrece’’ and “Venus 
and Adonis.” 


Fxamine [t 7 Days FREE! 


Every Word 


- SHAKESPEARE 


Ever Wrote 
Now Yours to Examine FREE! 


You don’t pay a penny unless you want to keep these 
books AFTER having them both for FREE Examination! 


1312-page Shake- 








And You Get This Lovely Limp 
Leather Edition of 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
—without COST! 


Now, for the first time, we offer to s 
FREE with the Complete Shakespeare oe. 
tiful volume of Franklin’s Autobiography. 312 
fascinating pages of shrewd common-sense and 
ank self-portraiture by our most versatile 
citizen——scientist, inventor, statesman, 
P pher, journalist. A grea 
American classic that should be in ten 
home library; and the perfect book 
to enrich your spare moments 
ring travel, or to bring 
fresh delight and charm 
t your armchair 
hour. Get it 
FREE today! 








































ALL 34 
PLAYS 


—ALL HIS 
POEMS 


The Comedy of 
Errors 

Coriolanus 

Antony and 
Cleopatra 

Measure for 
Measure 

The Merchant 
of Venice 

Macbeth 

Love’s Labour's 

ost 

All’s Well That 
Ends Well 

A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 

Much Ado About 
Nothing 

Two Gentlemen 
of Verona 

The Tempest 

Romeo and Juliet 

King John 

King Richard 11 

King Henry IV 

King Henry V 

King Henry VI 

King Richard 101 

King Henry VIII 


T Complete— 
roilus and : 
Cressida a ONE single 
Timon of Athens velume— 
As You Like It every word 
The Winter’s Tale Shakespeare 
bi of the ever wrote. 
shrew P 
svat Com 
vmbeline 
Sonnets—all 154 Index to the 


complete 
Julius Caesar 
Titus Andronicus 


Characters and 
Clessary defining 


Merry Wives Or, Ba all terms. 
of Windsor a 
King Loar ¢ = oe et oS ee es 
Perietes. Prince por . = 
of Tyre 
The Passionate Sonnets to Sundry i ii WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
Pilgrim Notes of Music : Be 167 
The Rane of Venus and Adonis a pt. 
Luerece é Sores eee 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phoenix and ndex to the Characters a 
the Turtle Glossary—Detines all terms EP You may send me for free examination 


your one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works with con- 
venient thumb index—and Franklin’s Au- 
a tobiography. richly bound in genuine limp 
leather. I will either return both books at 

your expense or send you only 98c, plus 2 

a few cents postage, within 7 days. and later 
only $1.00 a month for two months in full 
payment. On making these payments it is 
agreed that the volume of Franklin is mine 


LIP and mail the coupon. Pay nothing in advance; postage and later $1.00 a month for 2 months for the to keep sheclutely FREE. 
nothing to the postman when delivered. Merely Complete Shakespeare—and the volume of Franklin will 


ACCEPT this 1312-page, thumb-indexed Complete Shake- be yours FREE. 


speare, printed in large, easy-reading type on thin, but To know English literature better, to read any of it Sali 
opaque paper, beautifully bound in morocco-grained cloth = more appreciatively, to speak and write more colorfully 
—together with the genuine limp leather volume of the Au- _and effectively—you must know SHAKESPEARE. And I ssi icticceces li 
tobiography of Benjamin Franklin. to know the true rugged greatness of American liter- 
Then after 7 days free examination, if you feel you ature—you must read_ Franklin! Send coupon a I ikkelecete enemies STATE 
can part with these volumes, simply send them back and without money, now! WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., » — vw... 2 . 
forget the matter, Otherwise send only 98c plus few cents Dept. 167, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 8 0 Sarees  ceetaaninae 























































































Save $1.50 on this 





TRIPLE COMBINATION OFFER 


PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
An Anthology 
Edited by these distinguished critics and writers: 


FICTION—Michael Gold DRAMA—Pau! Peters 
—Alan Calmer CRI@CISM—Granville Hicks 
POETRY—lsidor Schneider REPORTAGE—Joseph North 


With an introduction by Joseph Freeman 


The first book of its kind. The Book Union’s first 
selection. 384 pages of stories, plays, poems, com- 
ment and reportage by writers who deal with life 
squarely. Some you know well; the others you 
want to know. Read the list: 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Maxwell Bodenheim Langston Hughes William Pillin 

Obed Brooks Orrick Johns Harry Alan Potam- 

Edwin Berry Burgum Joseph Kalar in 

Stanley Burnshaw Alfred Kreymborg Philip Rahv 

Erskine Caldwell — Kunitz Edwin Rolfe 

Alan Calmer ouis Lerman William Rollins, Jr. 

Robert Cantwell Tillie Lerner Muriel Rukeyser 

Jack Conroy Meridel Le Sueur Isidor Schneider 

Malcolm Cowley H. H. Lewis Edwin Seaver 

ohn Dos Passos Grace Lumpkin George Sklar 

ames T. Farrell Norman MacLeod Agnes Smedley 
enneth Fearing A. B. Magil Bernard Smith 

Ben Field Albert Maltz Herman Spector 

Robert Forsythe — Mullen John L. Spivak 
oseph Freeman ames Neugass Philip Stevenson 
obert Gessner Charles Henry New- Genevieve Taggard 

Michael Gold man Jim Waters 

Horace Gregory Joseph North Don West 

Albert Halper Clifford Odets on wes 

Alfred Hayes Kenneth Patchen John Wexley 

Josephine Herbst Paul Peters David Wolff 

Granville Hicks William Phillips Richard Wright 

Proletarian literature in America has come of age. 

Whatever else you read this fall, you need this 

book for enjoyment, for information, and for refer- 


ence. 


What the BOOK UNION gives you 


1—Each month the most significant revolutionary 
book, fiction or non-fiction, at a substantial 
discount. (You agree to buy only 2 out of the 
year’s 12 selections. ) 

2—The Book Union Bulletin, a monthly critical re- 
view of the current Book Union selection and 
other outstanding left-wing books. Edited by 
Harry Block, Malcolm Cowley, Robert W. Dunn, 
Henry Hart, Granville Hicks, Corliss Lamont, 
Isidor Schneider, Bernard Smith, Alexander 
Trachtenberg, Mary Van Kleeck. 

3—Discount privileges on standard left-wing books 
listed in the Book Union Bulletin, and other 
books obtainable through the Book Union. 

4—An extra Dividend Book, free of charge, if you 
buy four of the Book Union selections during 
the year. 





one time only 


$ 


for 


(1) 


PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
An Anthology 


The BOOK UNION’S first book selection 


(2) 
BOOK UNION MEMBERSHIP 


for 1 year 


(3) 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


1 year’s subscription 


Follow the arrows and read why you should take advantage of 
this $4.50 value for only $3 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


—America’s only magazine, in English, de- 
voted exclusively to truthful information 
about the Soviet Union. This Triple Com- 
bination Offer includes the beautiful 100- 
page issue to celebrate the 18th Anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution. The offer can- 
not be repeated—send the coupon TODAY. 





viet Russia Today, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Please send me Proletarian 
Send $3 — Save $1.50 piidunes naees y 
: Literature in the U.S., Soviet Russia Today for one year, and enroll me as a member 
Proletarian Literature in the U. S. . . : : 
Regular price of this edition .... $2.50 of the Book Union. I enclose $3 in full payment for all 3, as per your Triple Combina- 


Book Union Membership tion Offer. 
Regular price for 1 year 

Soviet Russia Today 

Regular price 1 year’s subscription 1.00 


$4.50 
All 3 on this Triple Combination 
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